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TuE Antiguary has no concern with politics, 
nor with the changes of modern ministries ; 
but it is impossible to let an ever-memorable 
month go by without making a note of the 
retirement of the venerable Mr. Gladstone 
from the cares of office at the ripe age of 
eighty-four. The century has not produced 
another intellect that is comparable with his 
in diversity of powers, in brilliancy of gifts, 
or in the rigid faithfulness of close and 
thorough application to the subject in hand. 
A mind such as his, so carefully and reverently 
tended, could not fail to rise pre-eminently to 
the surface. England has rarely had a more 
competent and keen ecclesiologist ; and it has 
been well remarked that if Mr. Gladstone 
had taken holy orders he would have been 
the most striking and energetic occupant of 
the chair of St. Augustine since the days of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. To those who 
have given attention to the drift and nature 
of many of his writings, and more particularly 
to those who have any knowledge of the late 
great Premier in his Hawarden library, or in 
his hours of relaxation from the affairs of state, 
it will not sound paradoxical to say that Mr. 
Gladstone would have made a most admirable 
president of the Society of Antiquaries, for 
which position he possessed in the highest 
degree almost every conceivable qualification. 
There is not a man of letters in the United 
Kingdom, save possibly a handful of those 
whose hearts have become corroded with the 
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bitterness of political strife, who does not 
appreciate and respect the great gifts of Mr. 
Gladstone. In the name, then, of all true 
antiquaries, we beg to salute him in his literary 
capacity with profound respect and esteem, 
and to express a fervent hope that God may 
grant him a further continuance of his great 
powers for his own enjoyment, and for our 
advantage, now that he has finally put off the 
armour of political life. 
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The attention of the public has to be once 
more directed to the dangerous position of 
the Cathedral Church of Lichfield. This 
time it is no destructive attack on the fabric 
by its would-be guardians to glorify modern 
architecture and architects under the guise 
of “restoration,” but gross local carelessness 
of another kind. The Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser says that the inhabitants of the diocese 
of Lichfield will learn with something akin 
to dismay that Lichfield Cathedral and the 
medizval precincts of the Close at Lichfield 
are virtually at the mercy of fire should an 
outbreak of any magnitude occur there. Such 
at least must be the deduction drawn from 
the report of Mr. Tozer, superintendent of 
the Birmingham Fire Brigade, read at a recent 
meeting of the City Council. Giving an ac- 
count of a fire brigade drill at the Cathedral 
under his inspecticn in December, Mr. Tozer 
stated that when jets were attached to the 
mains the pressure was very indifferent. One 
jet was attached to two hydrants, and then 
the water was only thrown 20 feet. The 
pressure at that place was not sufficient to 
cope with an ordinary fire, and he adds that 
in the event of a fire at the Cathedral the 
result would be “very serious” with the 
present appliances of the Lichfield Fire 
Brigade. Lichfield is supplied with water 
by the Conduit Lands Trust, a wealthy body, 
whose property became very valuable owing 
to the discovery of minerals under it. The 
water is pumped to a service reservoir near 
Beacon Street, and as this empties the 
pressure diminishes. The Cathedral has 
some half-dozen hydrants around it and one 
inside, but were all these in use at once we 
believe the result would be the veriest dribble 
from each. Some 30 |b. per square inch is 
the effective pressure at the hydrants there, 
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whilst in the city at lower levels it is about 
40 lb.; but both would be much reduced in 
case of any large demand, and as there is no 
pumping on Sunday a fire in the evening of 
that day would be practically unchecked. 
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They manage these things better on the 
Continent, more especially in France, where 
the risk of fire to the great historic cathedral 
churches is reduced to a minimum ; but we 
well remember, about twenty-five years ago, 
being the means of detecting a gross act of 
long-continued carelessness with regard to 
one of the noblest Gothic piles that Europe 
possesses. Being invalided for a time at 
Amiens, many visits were paid to the great 
cathedral. On one occasion when going 
through the roofs with a voluble beadle, our 
attention was drawn to the great tanks into 
which so many thousands of gallons were 
pumped to such a height, and which were 
always kept brimful, so that everything below 
would be instantly flooded if there was a fire. 
Curiosity led us to place a tall step ladder 
against the side of one of the tanks in order 
to see the volume of the water. On reaching 
the top, and remarking that the water was 
very low, we were assured that it was defective 
English vision. The official was, however, 
convinced when we pulled up the ladder, 
let it down inside, and walked about the 
floor of the tank, which was as dry as a 
board. Then there was much consternation, 
for the dryness had been of long duration, 
the corners being festooned with cobwebs. 
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The question of Westminster Abbey as a 
national receptacle of monuments has again 
come to the front in a published corre- 
spondence between Mr. Yates Thompson 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre as First Commissioner 
of Works. Although the Royal Commission 
of 1891 was unable to agree as to any recom- 
mendation, Mr. Yates Thompson does not 
suffer from like modesty, but having settled 
in his own mind which is the best plan and 
which is the best architect, offers the nation 
a bribe of £38,000 to take his advice. Mr. 
Yates Thompson is not altogether ingenuous 
in his statements. Those who have carefully 
studied the elaborate Blue-Book on the sub- 


ject, with its accompanying plans, know that 
a variety of schemes of addition were laid 
before the Commissioners, the best of which 
was a proposal for a great monumental chapel 
near Poets’ Corner, on the site of some of 
the houses which now disfigure Old Palace 
Yard. But this scheme was not originally in 
any sense Mr. Pearson’s; he strongly pre- 
ferred two other alternatives. The idea was 
that of Mr. Somers Clarke, and if it is to be 
carried out we had far sooner see it en- 
trusted to his hand, and executed after the 
fashion he explained, rather than entrust it 
to Mr. Pearson, who seems to have only 
come round to the possibility of such a 
scheme when it was found what weight it 


was Carrying. 
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But there is a far more serious point for the 
intelligent of the nation to consider than the 
conflicting schemes of two architects, and it 
is this—Why should there be any addition or 
annexe of any kind to the grand old Abbey? 
‘It cannot possibly improve the ancient fabric. 
Nay, it must assuredly considerably mar its 
beauty and spoil its historic interest. And 
is there any demand or real necessity for a 
national Campo Santo? We think not. Under 
the haphazard management of the Abbey the 
right of interment therein is most capriciously 
exercised. Since 1881, when the present 
Dean of Westminster was appointed, there 
have been only eight interments. Of these 
eight, two were members of the noble house 
of Percy, who claim a vault under the chapel 
of St. Nicholas. The remaining six, who 
obtained burial on supposed national grounds, 
were Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. Charles Darwin, 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode, Archbishop Trench, 
Mr. Robert Browning, and Lord Tennyson. 
It is absurd to maintain that three of these, 
nay, perhaps four, were sufficiently of mark to 
merit sucha distinction. Dean Stanley was 
once on the very verge of making the inde- 
scribable blunder of giving Abbey sepulture to 
the ill-fated Prince Imperial. If the Abbey 
is to become, what it has never yet been, the 
place of burial for those whom the nation 
delighted to honour, it will have to be put 
under the more or less immediate control of 
the House of Commons. The Abbey would 
become sadly secularized if any big monu- 
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mental annexe was affixed to its ancient 
walls. ‘The same hallowed and religious as- 
sociation would never cling round the new 
and altarless building, for Parliament could 
take no account of religious convictions. If 
a big national Valhalla is really required, let 
a new fabric be erected on a new site, for it 
would be almost a profanity and destructive 
of all the historic sentiment that centres round 
this great Benedictine Church to tack it on 
to Westminster Abbey. 
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There is a passage in the recent annual ad- 
dress delivered by Rev. Dr. Cox on this sub- 
ject to the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, which we desire to quote : 
“To not a few thoughtful men there seems 
no necessity for any great national mausoleum 
or special building for the accumulation of 
cenotaphs. There is abundance of room 
within the precincts of Westminster Palace 
(the Houses of Parliament) for the statues or 
other memorials of the leading statesmen or 
patriots of many a coming generation. The 
memories of great painters and sculptors can 
readily be kept green within the walls of the 
central block of Burlington House; whilst 
the rooms on the right hand and the left of 
that quadrangle could easily fulfil the same 
office for leading scientists and antiquaries. 
Naturalists, physicians, geologists, and a host 
of other specialists have now all their public 
buildings or rooms of more or less spacious- 
ness, and amply competent to afford space 
for the tablet, the portrait, the bust, or the 
occasional statue. Warriors by land and sea 
have the War Office and the Admiralty, to 
say nothing of their militant clubs, whilst for 
them and other heroic beings the open spaces 
that are so happily multiplying in the Metro- 
polis will be long available. For men of 
letters there may be no building or buildings 
peculiarly appropriate, but all true citizens of 
that noble republic desire no other memory 
than that which their writings can afford ; if 
they are worthy of immortality they will live 
on in the hearts of men, and need no brass 


nor marble.” 
tf bk 


It is, then, a pleasure to us to find from the 
reply of Mr. Shaw Lefevre to Mr. Yates 


Thompson’s (in one sense) tempting proposal 
that his offer has not been accepted. It has 
been politely shelved, for it is not to be enter- 
tained until the disfiguring houses of Old 
Palace Yard are removed—and much may 
and will happen before that is accomplished. 
The offer, too, was accompanied by a condi- 
tion that is really so strangely discreditable 
to the would-be national donor that it is 
difficult to restrain indignation in dealing with 
it. If the proposition had been to erect a 
new big national hall for the busts and monu- 
ments of England’s grandest sons and 
daughters, it would, to our thinking, have 
been a piece of crass vulgarity to compel the 
display of the name of the private donor. 
We should have admired the smartness of 
the notion had it occurred to Messrs. Whiteley, 
Pears, or Beecham, but for a private citizen 
—well, it leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
When, in addition to this, the proposition is 
made in connection with the noblest and 
most sacred pile that England possesses for 
the catholic worship of Almighty God, surely 
the thoughts of Christian citizens must revolt 
against so Philistine a conception. Positively 
Mr. Yates Thompson makes it a condition of 
giving his £38,000 to Westminster Abbey 
“that the name of the donor be legibly in- 
scribed on stone somewhere near and inside 
of the main entrance.” Has Mr. Yates 
Thompson ever read or heard that powerful 
legend of the early Church with regard to the 
building of St. Sophia by the Emperor Jus- 
tinian? Does he not know what became of 
the proud inscription designed by the Em- 
peror for the glorification of himself as the sole 
donor of this pile supposed to be erected for 
the worship of the lowly Christ? If not, let 
him read it as told by Mr. Baring Gould in 
tunable verse in Si/ver Store, and surely then 
he will withdraw a condition that is alien to 
all true conceptions of the Christ to whom 
the Abbey and its services are dedicated : 


To Him who humbly lived, and humbly died.* 
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There is no end to “societies.” The last 
of these, which has much to commend it, is 


* Since the above was in type, we learn with 
satisfaction that Mr. Yates Thompson has withdrawn 
this particular condition under stress of adverse 


criticism. 
L2 
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the Bronté Society and Museum. Its objects 
are: (1) To acquire literary, artistic, and 
family memorials of the Brontés ; photographs 
of persons and places identified with them 
and their works, in Yorkshire, Ireland, Corn- 
wall, Essex, Brussels, etc.; copies of all 
books and fugitive articles illustrating the 
novels, and the districts in which the Brontés 
resided. (2) To place the same at Haworth, 
or some other appropriate locality, for the 
free inspection of members of the society, 
and also to offer the same for public exhibi- 
tion. (3) To hold an annual meeting for 
the reading of general, bibliographical, and 
financial reports, and for specific addresses. 
Lord Houghton is president ; among the vice- 
presidents are Mr. Birrell, M.P., and Mr. 
Wemyss Reid, and there is a good working 
committee. ‘The annual fee is 2s. 6d., or for 
two guineas life membership may be secured. 
Mr. F. C. Galloway, West Bowling, Bradford, 
is the hon. treasurer. 
¢ &¢ 

The stone bridge which spans the river at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed is not only famous for 
its extreme beauty, but is of no slight historical 
interest. Begun by the Corporation in 1611, 
with the permission of James I., and out of 
funds mainly supplied by the Crown, it. was 
opened about 1626. On July 23, 1667, 
Charles II., “ considering the usefulness and 
nobleness of Berwick bridge, which had been 
built by his grandfather, James I.,” settled 
#100 a year out of his Customs at Berwick, 
or failing Berwick, out of the Customs of any 
other port of his kingdom, on the mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgesses for the time being, 
with the proviso that the money was to be 
applied to the support and repair of the 
bridge. ‘The annual Government grant of 
4,100 was duly paid out of the Customs till 
the year 1700, when William III., by letters 
patent, ordered that it should be paid out of 
the Exchequer, and it has so been paid until 
the present time. The Town Council has 
now under consideration a proposal for 
widening this bridge, which would entail the 
destruction altogether, or in part, of the re- 
cessed parapets, and Would no doubt fatally 
injure its appearance. A petition was re- 
cently sent in, begging the local authorities, 
on national grounds, to allow their bridge to 





remain intact. The signatures of many 
eminent men were attached thereto. Messrs, 
A. J. Balfour, Bryce and Leonard Courtney 
represented the world of politics. Among 
other famous names were those of Lord 
Carlisle, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A,, 
Mr. A. W. Franks, P.S.A., Mr. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., Mr. Westlake, Q.C., Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, A.R.A., Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, R.W.S., Mr. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., Mr, William Morris, and Professor 


Middleton. 
f + 


We have received a communication of some 
interest from Rev. P. J. Oliver Minos with 
regard to a recumbent effigy of wood in the 
church of St, Bartholomew, Much Marell, 
Herefordshire. Mr. Minos describes it as 
“now lying on a window-sill in the south 
aisle ; but its original position was not so 
exalted, viz., lower down inside or outside the 
wooden screen, which enclosed the upper 
end of the south aisle, and formed the testa- 
mentary chantry of Thomas Walwyn, who 
died in 1414. The effigy is nearly hollow, 
but externally there is little or no stain of 
time upon it. There is plenty of modern 
drab paint upon it ; also unmistakable marks 
of would-be carver or sculptor. The bearded 
face is neither of the oval nor of the round 
type; the features and their expression are 
just as might be seen on a person who could 
or would say, ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith.’ I take this effigy to be that of a retired 
Knight Templar or Crusader. The figure is 
cross-legged—the right leg over the left—has 
a scabbard without the sword, has a hood 
over his head and a plain cape about the 
neck and breast, and the total absence of 
armour. Just as many modern statues of 
retired military men are in civilian garbs, so 
this Crusader, dying some time after his 
return from the Holy War, figures in civilian 
dress. He is attired in a close-fitting short 
tunic, with tight sleeves buttoned“ from the 
elbows to the wrists ; also wears close-fitting 
trousers buttoning at the lower ends like 
gaiters. The head rests on a cushion ; the 
hands in an attitude of ‘Good Lord, have 
mercy on me’; the feet, enclosed in pointed 
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shoes, are in contact with the back of a 
maneless lion, the tail of which curls round 
the left foot. Below the waist and round the 
body is a plain narrow belt buckled in front, 
with the extra length hanging down ; to this 
belt a small pouch or purse is attached. The 
effigy is 6 feet 4 inches in length, The date 
of it (according to Bloxam) is the fourteenth 
century; but why not the thirteenth century?” 
Mr. Minos concludes with the statement that 
‘an old parish clerk used to relate that the 
said effigy was borne at the head of every 
funeral procession. This points to three 
things, viz. (1) that the effigy was not fixed 
on the top of an altar tomb; (2) that the 
effigy was not always recumbent, i¢., may 
have been standing against a screen or wall ; 
(3) that the tradition connected the effigy 
with a ‘soldier of the Cross.’ Of course, no 
single Marcle Samson bore the effigy aloft on 
his shoulders ; it required at least four bearers, 
just as a corpse.” The tradition is certainly 
a curious one, and would require much con- 
firmation before it could be accepted as con- 
veying any truth, and we cannot see the force 
of the three deductions. Possibly some of 
our readers who know the church or district 
can throw further light upon it. Of course, 
Mr. Minos is wrong, and he will forgive us 
saying so, as to the connection of crossed 
legs and Crusades, which every sound eccle- 
siologist now knows to have been a mere 
conventional attitude adopted for a time, and 
continued long after the Crusades, by English 
sculptors, both in wood and stone. The late 
Mr. Bloxam stated that “he knew of ‘but 
two other examples of civilians being repre- 
sented with the legs crossed, viz., in Thur- 
barton Church, Leicestershire, and in Birtin 
Church, Yorkshire.” Mr. Minos, however, 
states, on the strength of correspondence with 
the incumbents, that neither of these churches 
possess such effigies. We should be glad to 
allow the columns of the Antiguary to be 
used in drawing up correct lists of (1) cross- 
legged effigies of civilians and ladies, and 
(2) of all wooden effigies, 
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The very important subject of parish registers, 
and the desirability of printing those of the 
two counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
came before the Society of Antiquaries of 
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Newcastle at the February meeting. The 
question arose from the Vicar of Esh, co. 
Durham (Mr. White) offering a transcript of 
the Esh registers, and undertaking to see 
them through the press for the society. He 
suggested that a register branch should be 
formed with a separate subscription. The 
society, however, decided to proceed with the 
printing during a period of twelve months, 
and to send to members as a separately-paged 
supplement to the monthly issue of the pro- 
ceedings, instalments of not more than four 
pages at the cost of the society. But if sub- 
scriptions are received towards the work, the 
number of pages will be considerably in- 
creased. It is intended to commence with 
the publication of the registers of the import- 
ant border parish of Elsdon, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, in England. 


¢ £¢ 


During the first ten days of March some very 
interesting finds came to light near Oxford 
with regard to river-valley man, or, as he is 
usually labelled, palzolithic man. The gravels 
about Oxford have long been unprolific, but 
of late several noteworthy objects have been 
found. Mr. A. M. Bell, who wrote in the 
Antiquary on “ Early Man” many years ago, 
is about to read a paper on these finds to 
the Oxford Natural History Society. We 
hope to be able before long to publish in the 
Antiquary a specially written paper on this 
subject, illustrated with diagrams. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Mr. Batsford, the art publisher, of High 
Holborn, will shortly issue a volume of sixty- 
two artistic plates entitled “ London Churches 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” 
The selection is of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical buildings, including St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, erected within and around the 
ancient city walls between the years 1630 and 
1730, from the designs of Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Nicholson Hawksmoor, 
and James Gibbs. ‘The plates will be about 
14 inches by 11 inches, reproduced in the most 
perfect manner from exceptionally fine photo- 
graphs, taken expressly for the work by Mr. 
Charles Latham, accompanied by ground- 
plans drawn to scale, and a variety of interest- 
ing details in stone, wood, and metal, together 
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with historical and descriptive text. The whole 
will be produced under the able editorship of 
Mr, George H. Birch, F.S.A. We have formed 
a very high opinion of the two specimen 
plates that have reached us, and are con- 
fident that subscribers will be abundantly 
satisfied. The subscription price is £3 35. 
which will be raised to £4 4s. on the day of 


publication. 
&¢ &k& 


The Royal Archeological Institute is about 
to quit its old home at 17, Oxford Mansion, 
on and after March 25. The office of the 
society will be transferred to 20, Hanover 
Square, W., in the building occupied by the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, in 
whose meeting-room all future sessional meet- 
ingswillbeheld. The library has beenremoved 
to University College, the authorities of the 
college having agreed to accept it as a loan, 
the members of the institute having the right 
of free user at such times as the building is 
open, and also the power of borrowing books 
subject to the ordinary rules. The library is 
of necessity closed until the books can be 
rearranged and placed in order. The annual 
meeting will be held at Shrewsbury, the 
probable date being Tuesday, July 24, to 
the following Tuesday. 


Sr 


An Elizabethan Schoolboy and 


bis Wook, 
By A. M. BELL, M.A. 


= aE book which is described in the 

§| following pages is not, in its out- 

ward or inward appearance, likely 

to create excitement at an anti- 

quarian sale. Should it appear at the hammer 
—which it never will, as it now rests in the 
safe keeping of Brasenose College Library— 
it might provoke a titter, but not the hush of 
excitement, which surely portends the deep 
or fiery voices of bidders who mean business. 
Yet it is a worthy book, and of fairly venerable 


antiquity, as it issued from the press of 
Robertus Stephanus in Paris in the year 
1543. It has therefore come through the 
Reformation, St. Bartholomew’s Day, the 
Civil War, serving well, perhaps—a turn. 
coat book—on either side; it saw the later 
Stuarts, the glorious Revolution, the early 
Georges. To the reigns of these unlettered 
kings a blemish in the book may be attributed; 
it has been exposed to the wet, and weather. 
stains mark the under-portion of its leaves ; 
in the Georges’ time it was certainly in the 
cold. With the ’45 it may have had better 
days ; had the Baron of Bradwardine had it in 
his cave in the glen, he would have found it 
good company, and given it high honour. 
Soon after it came to Oxford ; next it had a 
trip to Cambridge; then it turned up at 
Worcester ; finally came to London, and was 
purchased for half a crown ata stall. After 
all these adventures, it has a respectable ap- 
pearance—threadbare, worn, and with an un- 
certain back, but a veteran. It is also printed 
on a fine paper—hard, even, and tough— 
such as is not often to be found in the books 
of our own time, which is still, when unhurt 
by wet as above stated, of a lustrous white 
colour, and in no place marked by the 
yellow, foxy spots, which betoken a poor 
fabric and the power of all-consuming oxygen. 
In size it is octavo, small and fat, bound in 
calf, now very brown and smooth ; but it has 
been bound many a time, and, like an oft- 
united widow, its reputation has suffered 
thereby—indeed, the pages at the top are so 
cut down that no mighty bookman would 
look twice at my favourite. Nor is it em- 
bellished with the engravings, powerful or 
quaint, which give value to many a sister- 
work of the same time and press, and are 
valuable, however the page may be impaired. 
The printer’s device on the title-page is the 
most artistic embellishment, which represents 
an old man plucking sprigs from the lower 
boughs of the Tree of Knowledge, and in 
so doing somewhat belying the motto, which 
hangs in a scroll from the tree, NOLI ALTVM 
SAPERE. 

Briefly, the book is an edition of Cesar. It 
was bought in order to examine the maps and 
illustrations, as the writer wished to know what 
knowledge was possessed by the scholars of 
the sixteenth century of the geography of 
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Czsar’s campaigns, and of his military works 
and operations. The maps are two in number 
—one of France, with the adjacent portions 
of Italy, Germany, and Britain; the other 
of Spain. They are drawn in the old style 
of map-drawing, with buildings to represent 
a town, rows of mounds for a mountain-range, 
and moon-shaped, Diireresque lines, densely 
crowded together, for the trees of the Forest 
of Ardennes and the Hercynian Forest. The 
effect is quaint and pictorial, and shows that 
the difference between a map and a picture 
was not fully understood. Map-making has 
its history as well as writing ; and, just as in 
early days pictures of objects were used 
instead of the arbitrary symbols of sound 
which we call letters, we see here a similar 
stage of map-making by picture instead of 
by symbol. The result has the advantage of 
conveying a vivid impression, and the dis- 
advantage of portraying the places named, 
on a larger scale than true proportion would 
demand. The illustrations are four in number, 
of which the first is a sketch of the bridge 
over the Rhine. The print is a good print, 
because it shows how Stephanus, or his 
editor, understood the construction of the 
famous fabric ; in respect of drawing, it is a 
bad print, for perspective laws are openly 
and daringly violated; and, whatever the 
details of structure were, those given by 
Stephanus are certainly wrong. Have you 
ever, my dear reader, puzzled over the con- 
struction of Czsar’s bridge? Many a time 
have I, with all modern helps and cribs and 
pictures and reproductions i” etfo ; and, as 
you may not perhaps care to go through all 
the technicalities, you shall have my con- 
clusions, which are : (1) That the bridge was 
a great success; (2) that Czesar was very 
proud of it ; (3) that his soldiers, every man- 
jack of them, worked like negroes to make 
it; (4) that we shall never be certain of the 
exact nature of certain of the fittings by 
which the structure was held together— 
Cesar’s words are too indistinct. Mr. Pretor, 
the Cambridge scholar, declares that “no 
duller treatise than the Commentaries of 
Cesar has wearied the youth of succeeding 
generations.” From this opinion I entirely 
disagree, as I think that in style and subject 
Czesar’s work is matchless in grace and interest; 
but one defect need not to be denied. Czesar’s 
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style is dignified ; in his own words, he avoids 
any out-of-the-way word like a sunken reef. 
Therefore he does not call a spade a spade ; 
he calis it “a tool which is employed in 
stirring earth.” So he found it beneath the 
dignity of a historic style to be too particular 
in describing all the fittings, mortices, props, 
stays, pegs, nails, and cross-bars, which formed 
the mechanism of his bridge, and which must 
be minutely described to make that mechanism 
truly understood. 

As an ex-picture or rider to the main 
subject, two men are represented, presumably 
Roman soldiers, but in the dress of sixteenth- 
century artisans, holding one of the fistuca, 
or rammers, to knock down the piles of the 
bridge. 





Modus, geo Fistuca 
edigeba ta r. 


The second illustration gives the wooden 
framework of the walls of Avaricum, and in 
the forefront the towers and vallum of Czesar’s 
approach, before which “the fairest city in 
all Gaul, the stronghold and the glory of the 
Bituriges,” fell at the last. Read between 
the few lines of Czsar’s brief narrative, and 
you will find it a terrible tale. Visit modern 
Bourges, and you will find not one vestige 
left of the fair city. Hardly any of the great 
sites of Czesar’s achievements preserves so 
small vestiges of the past. Thewalls, Stephanus 
says, are so clearly described by Cesar that 
their nature can be understood even by a 
mean intelligence (a mediocri quogue ingenio 
intelligt possint). Stephanus’s print is clear ; 
there is no doubt about what he means. So 
far good; but somehow it is unwise to talk 
of the humble intelligence of our neighbours. 
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The scholars of the Musée de St. Germain 
give a representation of the walls of Avaricum 
quite different from that of Stephanus, and 
yet in our view more in accordance with 
Czesar’s words. 

The towers and rampart are more correct, 
but the agger, or raised approach, which was 
the decisive contrivance, and a work of such 
toil that its construction a/most broke down the 
indefatigable patience of Czesar’s legionaries, 
is undepicted. 

The third illustration is of the Siege of 
Marseilles, and gives a good idea of the 
Roman tower and musculus, or covered shed 
for nearing the walls. The word musculus 
means “ Little Mousey,” and is an example 
of the “rude, military jest” of the Roman 
soldier. It was a shed shaped like an animal’s 
back, and went poking away to make a little 
hole at the base of the wall; ‘‘our little 
mousey ” is an intelligible name. The rough 
northmen called a similar engine a “sow”’; 
Black Agnes of Dunbar’s words are famous: 


Beware, Montagow, 
For farrow shall thy sow, 


when she beat back the approach of the 
invader. So when the Scotch farmer calls 
his long, low stack a “sow” of hay, he is 
unconsciously preserving the name, and telling 
us the shape of the medizval sieging-shed, 
which in its turn was lineally descended, 
though changed in name, from the “ Mousey ” 
of the Roman aritilleryman. So insensibly are 
the generations of men linked in sequence 
together. 

The fourth illustration is of Czesar’s lines 
at Alesia, and is the best of all. The out- 
picture is of Alesia itself, which is portrayed 
as a medizval fortress, not unlike Ludlow 
Castle. 

But the print of the lines is good and true, 
and does help a reader, even of mean in- 
telligence, to understand those works by 
which Czesar was able with a small army to 
conquer two large armies together, and to 
bring to an end the independence of the 
most purely military nation of antiquity. 
The feeling of those days is still felt in 
France. A number of years ago the writer was 
in Clermont Ferrand, and, wishing to study 
Gergovia, Cesar in hand, went to a small 
bookseller’s shop to buy a copy. The atten- 


dant was a young woman, but Stephanus 
himself would not have blamed her intelli- 
gence. She was interested in Vercingetorix ; 
told of Gergovia, of Czsar’s scratch attack, 


and the bold defence. As she spoke, | 
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seemed to hear again the Celtic shout passing 
along the ridge, and echoing from the wall ; 
then to see the legions for once driven back, 
and hurled pell-mell down the basaltic steep, 
on which 700 Roman soldiers, many a one 
almost an army in himself, had fought their 
last fight. Reader, have you ever felt humbled? 
I did at that moment ; for I felt that while I 
had been reading Czesar and teaching Cesar 
for many a year, and laboriously also, yet I 
had myself received a lesson. With the in- 
tellect I had raised fair and clear outlines of 
the past; but this shop-girl, of a country 
town, she had peopled the outlines of her 
historic knowledge with living beings full of 
life and passion. I asked, further, of the fate 
of Vercingetorix, and can never forget the 
reply. Turning her head aside, she said, 
with bated breath: “ Ah, monsieur ; il s’est 
rendu.” It was all present to her. 

The print of Stephanus makes present to 
us the means by which the brief tragedy of 
Vercingetorix’s life was completed, and the 
history of Northern Europe altered. Here 
are the bulwark (va//um) with its frequent 
towers ; the crated palisade with its openings 
for defending warriors, with trees at intervals 
with lopped boughs like stag’s horns (cervi 
grandes) ; the double trench, followed by the 
obstacle of forked boughs, and beyond them 
the long rows of calthrops and iron pegs 
which the Roman soldier in stern jesting 
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named the “tombstones” (cifp7). The ex- 
traordinary toil with which these works were 
rapidly completed is worth our thought. 
Justly are we proud of Wellington’s lines of 
Torres Vedras—boldly were they conceived, 
patiently executed, firmly held; their con- 
struction and defence had a very foremost 
place indeed in the overthrow of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Yet, if we read history aright, 
they were neither so boldly conceived, nor so 
patiently executed, nor so fiercely attacked and 
so firmly held as were Czesar’s lines ; nor were 
the consequences of their successful defence 
so important to the destinies of Europe as 
are those which have followed from the en- 
durance of the lines of Alesia, and from the 
presence of Czesar there. These words may 
be thought to be the exaggeration or the 
vapouring of an unpatriotic person; but I 
would refer any doubting reader to the words 
of Sir William Napier, who was not unpatriotic, 
and was well entitled, both by experience in 
the field and by study in the school, to form 
judgments on military affairs, and he will find 
that he says that Wellington’s works were 
“more in keeping with ancient than modern 
military labours.” Napier, like Napoleon, 
had studied Ceesar. 


Now, all this information and much more 
besides (for I omit the annotations of 
Henricus Glareanus, poet laureate, only 
recommending them to all who are crossed 
in love, or have invested money unwisely), 
it seemed a fair half-crown’s worth; but 
as I turned over the pages of the booklet, 
I found that it contained an extra well worthy 
of attention. We have heard of an honest 
Dutchman at the Cape, who saw his child 
playing on the floor with a clear quartz 
pebble, took the pebble to the Cape, and 
changed it at a jeweller’s for £300; he took 
it for quartz, and found it a diamond. Such 
is said to have been the beginning of the 
present great diamond-mines. Perhaps, too, 
reader, you have been a boy, and, fishing 
' for a trout, have caught a salmon. Once 
did I share in such a joy, and shall never 
forget the September evening when, on the 
northern shore of Loch Vennachar, with bared 
legs I entered the water, and while one elder 
brother held the rod, another guided the boat, 
I slowly crept forward—even now the soft 


sand seems to stir beneath my feet—seized 
the scaly monster, hugged him in my arms, 
and brought him in triumph to the grassy 
bank. 

So this little book has an interest beyond 
its printed matter. It has had many owners: 
one was Dr. Wilbraham, of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; a second was George Nevile, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a third was J. 
Newby, B.A., Fellow of Brasenose in 1762; 
a fourth, in earlier years, was Ferdinando 
Richardson, and boldly he writes his name, 
as though 


Ferdinando Richardfon. 


was no mark to be ashamed of. 

All these owners have taken care of their 
book, and have left no mark beyond their 
names on the title-page; but this has been 
very far from the case with one of the first 
possessors, if not the first possessor of the 
work. He was a boy at Westminster School, 
apparently a chorister; and, like many other 
boys, he was given to scribbling and making 
notes on his schoolbook. These are the 
notes (forgive, shade of Glareanus, poet 
laureate) which enforced attention, and 
changed the trout to salmon, the honest 
quartz to nobler diamond. They are scattered 
here and there, hardly six words ever together, 
almost all in the cursive lettering of the six- 
teenth century ; but when collected and de- 
ciphered, they give us a glimpse—a true 
glimpse—of the English schoolboy of three 
hundred and five years ago, That is the 
date, beyond doubt ; for it is written in bold, 
Gothic characters, and ink still black as 
coal : 


atobn slie bis book. 
1589, 


These words are not written on the title- 
page, but, like a boy, our idle John has placed 
them on the margin of a page near the end, 
thus providing full room to display his pen- 
manship. But note the year, 1589, two 
years after the death of Mary Stuart, one 
year after the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Still, as these words were written, the echoes 
of that fierce conflict rang in men’s ears ; and 
from many a grateful lip the words of thanks- 
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giving, rather than of triumph, were heard : 
“He blew with His blast, and they were 
scattered.” Think fora moment of the events 
of which our boy must have heard, of the 
men whom he must have seen. As a West- 
minster boy he was free to enter the House 
of Parliament, and Burleigh’s staid figure, 
Walsingham, Bacon’s spare form, Cecil’s un- 
pretentious aspect, the ruddy hair of Essex, 
and Leicester’s showy attire, must have been 
known to him. Can we doubt that Lord 
Howard of Effingham was his hero? or that 
Raleigh, Frobisher, and Drake were names 
which stirred his young heart? Did he not 
think that the “singeing of the King of 
Spain’s beard” was the finest joke in all the 
world? He may have seen Shakspeare act, 
for Shakspeare left Stratford for London in 
1587, and at once took to the stage. The 
Westminster play may have given our friend 
a taste for such performances. What a pri- 
vilege for the opening heart of boyhood to 
grow under the influence of such names, and 
be by such early traditions ennobled for life ! 
Nor were they without effect, for John Slye 
was a loyal subject : no Popery or Puritanism, 
no defections here, or backslidings there 
among our Westminster boys. The name 
“Elizabeth” is frequently written on an 
empty page, and doubtless refers to the 
Queen. Indeed, our friend celebrates in 
verse himself and his sovereign together. 
Through thirty-one pages the following lines 
are slowly written, a few words at a time: 


My father tome - this booke did give ; 

And I will kep it as long as I live. 

Whose booke it is if you will know, 

By letters twaine - I will you showe. 

The one is I in all men’s sight, 

The other is S and full of might. 

Joyne these to letters - presently, 

And you shall know - my name by and by. 
John Slye - is my name, 

And with my penn - I writ the same. 

God that made both - sea and sand 

Give me grace - to mende my hand ; 

For I have neither - hat nor cap, 

Heisaknave - that redes me that. 

The rose isredd, - the leves - are grene, 

God save - Elizabeth - ournoble - 

Quene. 


Endless flourishes follow all over the page, and 
“John Slye” for signature with a flourish to 
begin with, another to end, and a third 
below. 


Is not this delightful? is it not just like a 
boy ? partly sense and partly nonsense, partly 
his own, and partly from the common schooi- 
boy vudgus, but with real duty to his father, 
loyalty to his queen and country, and per- 
haps a dash of brag in the flourishes, which 
will wear away in after years. 

Now, there are some points in these verses 
which, like Czesar’s account of the Rhine- 
bridge, will never be satisfactorily explained, 
Why is the letter “S” full of might? Is it 
from Samson, whom Germans familiarly name 
Simson? Is it from the “S” in strong, vis, 
ioyis? Is it from religious association, as 
the letter is typical of the Saviour, and often 
inscribed in sacred imagery? Or is it 
because “ S” winds round like a strong rope? 
Judicaverit Aristarchus, non ego. Again our 
boy prays for grace to mend his hand. This is 
truly boyish, for his handwriting is good, but he 
knows that it might be better, and prays for 
true excellence. Observe also, as a trait of 
the dress of the time, that he has neither hat 
nor cap. (The for in this line seems to 
elude comprehension.) ‘The schoolboys of 
the previous generation wore no Caps ; this 
we know from Christ’s Hospital, where the 
dress of King Edward’s time has been re- 
tained until to-day, and boys are capless. 
Elsewhere dress has changed, and appa- 
rently in 1589 bare headdress was dying 
out; caps were coming in; fond mothers 
advised them ; but not John Slye, he is a 
good conservative boy, all for the old school 
tradition : 


He is a knave that redes me that. 


He has also a bit of poetry about him ; “‘God 
that made both sea and sand” hasa genuine 
ring ; a prosy lad would have said, “ Sea and 
land,” which would have been common and 
tame. Sea and sand is uncommon, and the 
words at once rise in a picture before the 
eye. 

The last couplet is also good. The rose 
is the emblem of England, and the green 
fields are her pride; both together are called 
upon to witness or to share the prayer that 
Elizabeth may have prosperity. 

John Slie, or Slye, for he is not very par- 
ticular in orthography, had a boyish friend 
ship. The words “my friend,” “friend,” 
“thou friend,” “my best br-,” “my loving 
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friend,” “ unto my lovinge friend,” “ unto my 
most lovinge friend,” are common entries. 
The friend is unnamed, though one page 
supplies a clue ; it contains the words Z you, 
Roger,” and goes on, “ Amandi, of lovinge,” 
“Roger,” “Amandi, of lovinge,” “Amo, 
Amas.” What do you think? I think that 
Roger was “ my lovinge friend.” 

As schoolboys in later years have been 
known to do, John Slye seems at times to 
have kept up a clandestine conversation with 
his friend by the help of his “penn.” On 
one page he writes: “ Have you a Guess?” 
Then there is a blank, in which friend Roger 
may have as surreptitiously replied. Then 
come the words: “The same.” Apparently 
the guess was right. 

John Slye was a Westminster boy. This 
can hardly be doubted, as the words “ West- 
monosterium,” ‘* Westmonesterium,” ‘ West- 
minster,” ‘ Westmaister,” all occur, and a 
well-flourished “ W ” is a common sign. 

That he was a chorister may be inferred 
from the frequent appearance of musical 
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notes. The favourite words had seemingly 
been sung to a scale, and “ Amen” ap- 
pended. Elsewhere words occur which seem 
to come from some chant or anthem. They 
are half printed in ornamental characters : 


from the lorde wch gaue thee life 
euerlafting. Amen. 


The word “ Amen ” also, both in Gothic and 
in ordinary type, and between musical bars, 
is frequently found. 

Elsewhere there are signs that our friend 
also practised the secular music of the time, 
of which so many beautiful relics will be 


found in Chappell’s “ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time.” On one page come the 
words, “ Uppon Munday night,” which seem 
like the beginning of a song ; and on another, 
enclosed in musical lines, are: 





Lulla Lullabye my funne 





which are certainly the refrain of an old 
cradle song. 

I do not find them in Chappell, but in the 
play of the Nativity, or more properly “ The 
Pageant of the Company of Shearmen and 
Tailors,” represented at Coventry in the year 
1534, the following beautiful song is found. 

It is very strikingly conceived, for the pre- 
vious scene is Herod raging to his soldiers ; 
the succeeding scene is the butchery of the 
infants; as an interlude between, there 
is a scene at Bethlehem (“Bedlem,” it is 
written), where three mothers appear on the 
stage with babies in their arms, and sing: 


THE MOTHERS’ SONG AT BETHLEHEM. 


Lully, lulla, thou littel tine child ; 
By, by, lully, lullay, thou littel tine child ; 
By, by, lully, lullay. 


Herod the king, in his raging, 
Chargid he hath this day 

His men of might, in his owne sight, 
All yonge children to slaye. 


That wo is me, pore child, for thee ! 
And ever morn and day, 

For thy parting nether say nor singe, 
By, by, lully, lullay. 


Here we have the refrain in a slightly older 
form, which shows very clearly how the word 
“lullaby” is compounded of the words 
“Julla” and “by.” ‘Lulla” is doubtless a 
nurse’s form of the word “lull,” meaning to 
go to sleep, as well as to put to sleep ; as in 
the old song, “ When I lie lulling beyond 
thee.” Lull several times repeated becomes 
of necessity “‘lulla.” “By,” again, in “by, 
by,” may still be heard in the nursery as the 
shadows of evening begin to fall. 

John Slye was also a scholar, and seems 
to have learned his Latin well, and to have 
given his mind to find adequate translations. - 
The fourteenth chapter of Book I. is a 
well-known crux to the beginner, as 
it is written in striking and by no means 
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easy Oratio Obliqua. J. S. underiines it 
throughout, and places on the margin at the 
top: “Nota” Oratio obliqua was a serious 


affair, and not to be trifled with. He also' 


gives renderings of various words in the 
first book, which are often struck off in the 
strong English of the time. 


aciem instruit—he sett his battell. 

prima luce—at the dawning of day. 

impedimenta—cariges. 

confertissima acie sub primam nostram aciem 
successerunt—in a thick throng press 
under our vanguard. 


Phalanx has a footnote to itself, which 
runs: A fore square Armie consistinge of 
8,000 men set in such Araie that they might 
encounter with their Enemyes ffoote to ffoote. 


matara—a javelin with a barbed heade. 
vallum—a. bullwark. 
superfuerunt—estayed, #.e. (survived). 
perpello, is—constrain. 

perpavefacio, is—to make sore afraid. 


In another place he expounds the difference 
between differo and defero, and in another 
practises himself in synonyms. Above jus- 
titia is written eguitas; above prudentia, 
sapientia ; above potentissimos, fortissimos ; 
above feracissimos, fertilissimos ; above %nt- 
timi, proximt. 

He also studied geography : above Afol- 
lonia is written “the citty Valonia”; above 
Dyrrachium, “the citty Durace,” at least, if 
I read the small lettering right. 

There are many other boyish fragments 
scattered here and there which it is unneces- 
sary to detail. One has proved a puzzle to 
me, but probably had a meaning to the 
writer’s mind ; it stands: 


The man is bleste, hose wickedness Elizabeth. 


Cetera desiderantur. Possibly the loyal 
boy is exulting over the punishment of some 
offender deprived of life, or hand, or ear, by 
the legal vengeance of the Queen. 

Now, is not all this worth saving from ob- 
livion? Think one moment ere we bid our 
friend good-bye. The curtain of three hun- 
dred and four years lifts for a moment, and 
shows us a schoolboy. Mischievous he is, 
and clever too, idle and yet diligent ; handy 





with his pen, singing merrily in choir and 
roundelay, dutiful to his father, loving to his 
friend, loyal to his Queen. It is a peep and 
no more, but it is a pleasant peep; for it 
teaches us that while dynasties wax and wane, 
while cities fade and others rise, while new 
religions flourish and decay, while industries 
grow and die, and social changes and aspira- 
tions seem to transform and shape again the 
life of England, still “a boy’s a boy for a’ 


that.” 


A fact or so about Book and 
Sine Art Auctions. 


i — 


PHHERE are some aspects of a ques- 
§| tion coming home, as it does toso 
many of us in the course of our 
lives, which are naturally apt to be 
misunderstood by the ordinary public. This 
point was brought just lately under our notice 
by some well-meant criticisms on an eminent 
auctioneer, not long since departed. In a 
series of obituary memoirs the deceased was 
said to be a member of two learned societies, 
which might well be the truth, and to be a 
great authority propria persona on topics con- 
nected with literature and art, which was 
very far from being so. Let that pass; he 
was a very gentlemanly and upright man of 
business, and he was nothing else. But it 
was this mention of him in the press which 
set us thinking what kind of a thing an auc- 
tion-room really and truly is—an auction- 
room, that is to say, dedicated to the higher 
class of marketable objects. 

Sales under the hammer originally em- 
braced every description of merchandise 
within the covers of a single catalogue, 
just as the fine art auctioneer was a gradual 
evolution from the house salesman. A 
very cursory examination of the catalogues 
of the last and earliest quarter of the 
present century will satisfy one that such 
was the case. As matters now stand, the 
various kinds of property submitted to com- 
petition are not only as a rule carefully classi- 
fied and separately offered, but certain houses 
are considered the most advantageous for the 
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realization of particular effects. You are told 
that you must send pictures and china to 
Christie’s ; books, MSS., autographs, and 
coins to Sotheby’s ; and musical copyrights 
and literature, and theatrical wardrobes to Put- 
tick’s. ‘There is some truth in this; but 
there is a good deal of superstition and pre- 
judice, too, founded on an imperfect con- 
versance with the bearings and inner working 
of the system. For much depends on an 
agency to a certain extent independent of the 
auctioneer. A large proportion of the pro- 
perty sent into the rooms for sale is catalogued 
by outsiders ; there is, in many cases, no one 
on the premises qualified to describe cor- 
rectly and advantageously antiquities, coins, 
autographs, prints, or even MSS., and books 
of other than ordinary character. The ex- 
pert has to be called in, it does not signify 
what house it is; the work is his, not the 
auctioneer’s ; and the result is mainly in his 
hands. If things of value are consigned to 
Christie’s, Sotheby's, Puttick’s, or elsewhere, 
the same course is pursued, and more than 
probably the same persons are employed. 
The immediate seller is the medium for taking 
the order frorn the owners, commissioning the 
expert, and keeping the account. If he is 
above the normal standard, he may have a 
fair idea beforehand of the nature of the 
issue, or he may be acquainted with one class 
of goods more than with another. Not 
seldom his estimate is derived from the in- 
formation supplied to him by his agent, the 
cataloguer ; and of course this is a common 
incidence in these transactions, as parties so 
frequently apply for advances to meet pressing 
engagements. The auctioneer is, then, 
mainly a book-keeper, a financier, and a 
salesman. ‘The volume of his business is 
apt to be in the ratio of his floating capital, 
his administrative machinery, and his com- 
petence in the rostrum. A good deal has 
been related of the genius of George Robins ; 
but both the late and present heads of 
Sotheby’s may be cited as among the masters 
of the knocking-down science. 

The machinery, as we perceive, is threefold : 
the counting-house and establishment, the ex- 
pert in the background, and the auctioneer’s 
more or less influential personality. Where 
you have these three conditions fulfilled to a 
nicety, the success of a house almost follows 





as a corollary. But how rarely such a thing 
occurs! And, again, the expert—that very 
important factor in this industry—is a Free 
Lance, whose services are at the command of 
every paymaster. Given a good time, a good 
cataloguer, and good property, the counting- 
house is nearly bound to prove secondary ; 
and any respectable firm has it in its power 
to arrange with owners in need of immediate 
accommodation. Perhaps middle-class or 
neutral effects depend in chief measure on 
the atmosphere in which they are submitted 
for sale. You can give away your property, 
if it is second-rate, at Christie’s or Sotheby’s 
without going farther; you can sell it for the 
maximum worth, if it is of the right brand, at 
a public-house in Seven Dials or Whitechapel, 
provided always that the cataloguer has done 
his part and the event has been sufficiently 
notified by catalogue and advertisement, or, 
not to carry the figure too far, prices are 
realizable on any recognised ground if certain 
essential conditions are complied with. 

The principle of publishing the results of 
sales of literary and other high-class property 
has had the effect of opening the eyes of persons 
who happen to possess anything of value, and 
even in the most pressing cases to render 
careful realization almost as important to the 
credit of an auctioneer as the payment on 
account and a prompt settlement are in their 
way ; and here the expert comes in at every 
turn. The auctioneer, unless he is a Crichton 
among auctioneers, if he acts on his own 
judgment, may either lose his money by 
lending too much, or may lose the business 
by offering too little; the details of the sale 
have to be controlled by the cataloguer, and 
if he is worthy of his hire are safest in his 
hands ; and after all, the means which are 
open to any or every house of providing itself 
with proper financial and executive resources 
are normal mercantile problems. A well- 
established and straightforward firm with an 
untarnished record and known facilities for 
converting property into the utmost equi- 
valent cash, may treat the rest as a foregone 


conclusion. 
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Ancient Arms and Armour.* 
—p——_ 

aR. BRETT has produced a sump- 
tuous volume, and has given us a 
far greater wealth of illustration 
with regard to armour of the later 
periods than has hitherto been attempted by 
any collector or publisher. The cost of pro- 
ducing such a volume as this must have been 
very considerable, and we congratulate Mr. 
Brett upon the public spirit he has shown in 
thus gratifying and instructing those with 
like tastes to himself, instead of using this 
money to still further add to his own large 
collection. Hobby-running not infrequently 
makes a man narrow and selfish, and we can 
bring to mind more than one extensive col- 
lector who has no pleasure in showing to 
friends or acquaintances that which he has 
accumulated, but merely gloats over it with 
miserly and avaricious eyes. The true anti- 
quary, on the contrary, is eager to share and 
test the knowledge that he has acquired, and, 
if a collector, to exhibit or help others to 
understand the collections he may have made. 
For five and twenty years Mr. Brett has given 
considerable attention to the subject of arms 
and armour, and the large collection that he 
has formed is here faithfully illustrated and 
described. 

The book opens with “a descriptive and 
pictorial record of the origin and develop- 
ment of arms and armour,” which is rather 
too comprehensive a title, for the weapons of 
the Stone Age, the arms and armour of the 
Bronze Age, as well as the defensive armour 
and offensive weapons of Greeks, Persians, 
Etruscans, Romans, and Franks, are passed 
over in about a couple of paragraphs. But 
if we insert the word “ medizval ” the title is 
then an apt one, and the subject may be 
considered as dealt with in a fair and careful 
spirit. It is not in the least a treatise for 
the technical antiquary, and still less for the 


* Ancient Arms and Armour: A Pictorial and 
Descriptive Record of the Origin and Development 
of Arms and Armour. To which are appended 
133 plates, specially drawn from the author’s collec- 
tion. By EdwinJ. Brett. Imperial 4to., 650 pp., with 
1,200 original engravings, half bound, five guineas net. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co. We are indebted to 
Mr. Brett’s courtesy for the loan of blocks illustrating 
this notice. 





specialist, but gives a cursory popular account 
of the subject which affords evidence of a good 
deal of careful reading. 

Twenty pages are given to anecdotes of 
chivalry, beginning with Harold and the 
Conqueror at the batile of Hastings, and 
concluding with the story of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Another section deals with 
tournaments. It is rather surprising to find 
no account of Trial by Combat, a subject 
which Mr. George Neilson has so worthily 
treated. The text illustrations of the different 
kinds of armour, with a brief historical ac- 
count of each weapon and its development, 
are on the whole well done, and will prove 
more helpful to the young student, and more 
useful for reference, than any other printed 
account (and there are many) with which we 
are acquainted. 

The most valuable part of this handsome 
volume is, however, the 133 plates (contain- 
ing a thousand original engravings) which 
illustrate the large private collection of Mr. 
Brett at Oaklands, St. Peter’s, Thanet, and 
at Burleigh House, London. 

Hardly any of the armour described in 
these plates is earlier than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, whilst much of it is of 
seventeenth-century date. But this is not 
to be wondered at, for however painstaking 
or wealthy a collector may be, veritable 
specimens of early armour are exceedingly 
rare, and are, as a rule, only to be found in 
a few great collections, which are either 
national or very seldom come to the hammer. 
It is, in truth, quite remarkable that Mr. Brett 
has been able to secure so large and so 
representative (so far as the later periods are 
concerned) a collection within so short a 
time. He has been fortunate in obtaining 
suits or pieces that were formerly in such 
celebrated collections as those of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Sir Samuel Meyrick, and Lord 
Londesborough. 

Plate xxix. illustrates a caf-d-pie suit of 
bright steel tilting-armour early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, which is exceptionally complete. 
“Several points in this harness are worthy 
of particular notice, viz., the passe garde on 
the right of the breastplate, which protects 
the inside of the top of the right arm; the 
peculiar construction of the right gauntlet, 
which could only have been used for grasping 
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a thick tilting-lance ; the projecting canopy 
in the centre of the lower plate of the taces ; 
and the heavy thick tuilles, which are made 
of one plate each, and have a large roped 
tapul in the centre. .. . The bevor of the 
helmet is rather deep, and has a square trap 
in the centre of the right side ; this is hinged, 
and opens with a leathern thong, which is 
fastened to a spring inside; the thong, when 
pulled, causes the spring to be released, and 





ELIZABETHAN PEASCOD BREASTPLATE. 














the trap flies open. These particular con- 
trivances are only to be found in Elizabethan 
tilting-helmets ; the closeness of the casque 
necessitated an invention of this kind. When 
opened, the trap would allow the wearer to 
breathe freely, which would be greatly needed 
after a tough bout with an opponent.” The 
lance-rest is hinged, and can be made to lie 
close to the right pectoral when not required. 
STEEL TILTING-ARMOUR. The lance in the hand of the figure is a 
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genuine one, and very heavy; the vamplate 
is large, faceted at the edge, and studded 
with brass rivets; its original padding is 
retained intact. 

As this is a technical work for the detailed 
description of armour, the absence of all 
measurements and weights, with regard to 
the various suits and pieces of armour, is a 
decided shortcoming. 

The custom of elaborately engraving 
armour attained to much perfection in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. A good example 
of this work, cunningly engraved over the 
whole surface with scrolls and arabesques, is 
a peascod breastplate with long tassets. 

Mr. Brett’s collection includes three 
specimens of the archers’ and _ crossbow- 
men’s shield, termed favors d’assaut, of the 
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ARCHER’S SHIELD. 


fifteenth century, and one of which a draw- 
ing is given. They are each of them 54 
inches high, and 36 inches wide. They are 


composed of wood covered with leather, and 
usually had the arms of some city painted 
on them. “The top part of the inside is 




















TILTING EYELESS CHANFREIN, 


furnished with an iron staple. When the 
shield was in use, a stake was passed through 
this staple and driven into the ground, thus 
supporting the shield in an upright position, 
and allowing the crossbowman the use of 
both hands for the discharge of his bolts. 
It thus afforded a movable rampart, behind 
which the crossbowman, by slightly stooping, 
could take careful aim in comparative safety.” 

Several examples are given of those singular 
pieces of armour, termed chanfreins, which 
were the head-defence of horses. One of 
these is very curious. It is a tilting chanfrein 
of the end of the fifteenth century. There 
are no sight-holes to this specimen, so the 
vision was quite obscured. This arrange- 
ment prevented the horse from swerving 
when charging an opponent. 
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It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
beauty of the ornamental metal-work that 
pertained to arms of offence, as well as to 
those of defence, of the Elizabethan period. 
One of the most striking of the large number 











scroll-work, and the inner portion with alter- 
nate bands of gilding and blueing. The 
grooved blade, 41 inches in length, is in- 
scribed, according to the curious taste of 
those days, Jn Te Domine Speravi. 





SWEEP-HILTED RAPIER. 


of swords in Mr. Brett’s collection is an Italian 

sweep-hilted rapier, femp. Elizabeth, with 

straight guillons. The outer parts are 

minutely damaskeened with gold and silver 
VOL. XXIX, 





same 
example. 
pierced and chased with scroll-work. The 


A bowl-hilted rapier of the end of the 
reign is another highly- decorated 
The guard, which is of steel, is 
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guillons and the centre of the counter-guard 
are twisted. The blade, 38 inches in length, 
is diamond-sectioned. This rapier was 
formerly in the Richards collection at Rome. 

Another sword, which is fully illustrated, 
is a fine example of English workmanship of 
the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
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belonged originally to the great Oliver Crom. 
well; it was formerly in a Warwickshire 
museum. 

Plate Ixxx. gives drawings of three execu- 
tioners’ swords of German manufacture, 
which are respectively of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Each 





BOWL-HILTED RAPIER. 


hilt is grandly chased in high relief with 
panels of equestrian figures in armour, and 
of pikemen on foot, bearing matchlock and 
pike. The blade is channelled in panels, 
engraved with the arms of the Common- 
wealth, and is inscribed, ‘ For the Common- 
wealth of England, 1650.” This fine sword 


of them bears an inscription on the blade.. 
Several plates that follow give a great variety 
of swords, daggers, and stilettoes of different 
nationalities and dates. 

Plates Ixxxviii. to xci. comprise a great 
number of choice specimens of shafted 
weapons, such as halberds, partisans, and 
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fonchards, of English, Italian, Swiss, German, 
and Spanish make, concluding with a most 
beautifully decorated Italian partisan of the 
time of James I., and two Venetian glaives 
of the sixteenth century. 

A group of English, French, German, and 
Polish maces comes next, succeeded by eight 
specimens of the martel de fer, or war-hammer, 
as used by both horsemen and foot soldiers. 
After another plate descriptive of a group of 
battle-axes, and two plates of crossbows, come 
twenty plates of highly-finished examples of 
early wheel-lock guns and pistols, together 
with choice instances of touch-boxes, powder- 
flasks, and patron-boxes. Some attention is 


then paid to horse bits and spurs. 
Plate cxviii. can scarcely be considered 





to come under the category of “arms and 
armour,” but is of much interest. It repre- 
sents several implements of torture and cor- 
rection that at one time formed part of the 
Mgawo collection. The engravings on this 
plate represent two varieties of punishment 
or executioners’ masks, two scorpions or 
flails, a scourge, several thumbscrews, an 
iron torture collar, and two examples of 
scolds’ bridles. We have seen a consider- 
able variety of these scolds’ bridles in English 
museums and collections, as well as a few on 
the Continent, but we have no recollection of 
anything near so quaint as the example here 
reproduced. It is of German workmanship 


of the sixteenth century. The mask is in the 
form of a grotesque face, and it fastens behind 





SCOLD’S BRIDLE. 





by a padlock passing through a staple. The 
funnel which covers the mouth is exceedingly 
long, and pierced with small breathing holes ; 
this projection must have given an irresistibly 
comic look to the unfortunate wearer, and 
was no doubt intended to excite public de- 
rision. 

There are occasional blemishes in Mr. 
Brett’s letterpress, especially when he wanders 
from the direct subject of arms and armour. 
A preliminary paragraph to the description 
of plate cxviii. with regard to torture is far 
from accurate. One brief sentence is about 
as historically false as it well could be. Says 
Mr. Brett, “In England the Roman Catholic 
clergy applied torture to heretics until 1640.” 
Contrariwise, after the reign of Queen Mary, 


the Roman Catholic clergy and also the laity 
(women as well as men) were tortured by 
Elizabeth’s Privy Council, and by the govern- 
ments of James I., Charles I., and even 
Charles IT. 

The last set of plates is devoted to choice 
specimens of Indian and Oriental weapons. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that 
this finely-illustrated volume will prove of 
greater help to the connoisseur, or collector 
of arms and armour, than any three or four 
works on armour that have previously been 
published ; and it will be nothing short of 
a disgrace to any really good archeological 
library, public or private, to be without Mr. 
Brett’s great work as a standard book of 


reference. 
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Stainburn Church, Porkshire, 
and the Society for the JPre- 
servation -of Ancient Build- 
ings, 


[We recently referred to the projected restoration of 
Stainburn Church (vol. xxvili., 235), and have since 
received the following able report of the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, with a ground 
plan and various drawings by a talented member of 
the society, some of which we have, by permission, 
reproduced.—ED. ] 


“ To THE REV. THE VICAR OF STAINBURN,— 
Rev. and dear Sir,—One of the supporters of 
this society, in whose judgment the com- 
mittee places great reliance, has recently 
visited your church, and as his notes may 
probably interest you, and may prove of use 
in the event of any scheme for restoration 
being carried out, I trust you will excuse the 
liberty I take in giving you the substance of 
them, and in laying before you the views of 
this society as to the treatment of churches 
to which repairs or alterations become neces- 
sary. 

“Our correspondent describes Stainburn 
Church as a very simple and almost complete 
Norman structure, built of the boulder-stones 
which often cause these Yorkshire churches 
to appear much older than they really are, 
but with nothing Saxon visible in the walls, 
save possibly two old sun-dial stones built 
into them, just west of the added porch. 

“The roofs are underdrawn, so that no 
statement can be made about them, except 
that they are of stone-slabs (a very satisfac- 
tory roofing substance), and as their lines are 
tolerably good outside, they may probably 
require nothing beyond moderate repairs ; 
but before anything else is done to the church, 
it should be ascertained that the roofs are 
watertight and the foundations sound. 

“The porch roof is of singular construc- 
tion, and unusually fine. It probably re- 
ceived repairs in the Perpendicular period. 
The thick whitewash of the porch-walls is 
curling off from what appears to be an in- 
scription in Gothic letters on the ashlar of 
the east wall. The font is late and rich 
Norman, and is polygonal in plan, each angle 
agreeing with the centre line of the panel of 
the intersecting arches round it. 


——_. 


‘There is a grand socket of a churchyard 
cross, which must have been a very fine one. 
A careful search is said to have been made 
for burial fragments, but without success, 
Under these circumstances the socket should 
be left untouched in its present position. It 
possesses more interest than a complete 
modern cross could possibly have, and pro- 
perly regarded, teaches us valuable lessons. 
Above all, nothing should be added to it 
which can possibly be mistaken for old work. 
We have no more right to falsify a church 
(which should be the history of the parish 
written in stone) than we have to falsify the 
parish registers. 

“As regards the seats, both sets of old 
ones ‘appear to be of oak ; and all that is re- 
quired is to clean off the white paint and add 
a slip to each seat to make rest more pleasant, 
as they are too narrow. The floor being 
earth, the seats should be lifted in blocks, 
the earth removed, and 1 foot of concrete on 
dry rubbish put over ; and the seats (after the 
undersides of the oak seats have been well 
tarred with Swedish pitch) replaced on their 
old foundations. If the doors of the latest 
block of seats must go, they should be placed 
as panelling against the wall at that end, to 
the comfort of those who use the seats, 
Whether the number of worshippers requires 
the small gallery our correspondent does not 
know, but he seems in favour of retaining it, 
and adds, ‘it can go at any time.’ 

“The inside walls only require that the 
thick coats of whitewash should be cleaned 
off from the quoins and from all dressings ; 
and also from the plaster, if it can be done 
without injury to the latter. If not, the 
plaster surface should again be whitewashed. 
Nothing should be used to remove the white- 
wash but a stiff brush and warm water. The 
ordinary wire-brush, called ‘Manchester card,’ 
is most destructive. 

“Much care should be taken in dealing 
with the very singular ‘ Decorated’ window 
in the south wall of the nave. No orna- 
mental details should be copied, but any 
fresh stones which it may be necessary to 
insert should bear unmistakable signs of 
having been added to repair the ravages of 
time, so that future generations may be able 
to distinguish the old work from the new. 
In this case, as in many others, honesty will 
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be the best policy, as experience teaches that 
it is impossible to infuse into the imitative 
Gothic now produced by rule and compasses, 
the spirit which pervades even the roughest 
work of the medizeval craftsman. 
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“T trust you will agree with me that a 
church treated in the way here sketched out 
is not only more beautiful and interesting, 
but, from the absence of pretence, is more in 
harmony with its sacred uses than one from 







which every record of the past and every 
memorial of generations of worshippers, not 
considered in correct taste, has been re- 
moved, for the sake of producing a lifeless 
image of what the architect considers the 
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church to have been at some previous period 
of its history. 

“But I must not leave you to infer that 
those I represent have no sympathy with the 
objects of the early restorers, It would not, 
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indeed, be right to strive to identify a society 
composed of members of various shades of 
opinion with any particular school of thought ; 
but it cannot be forgotten how much the 
revived interest in the fabrics of our parish 
churches, shown during the last half century, 
is due to the increased activity of the Church. 
This revival has unfortunately been accom- 
panied with a vast amount of destruction 
perpetrated under the name of restoration ; 
but notwithstanding all this, there is much to 
be said in palliation of the old restorers. 

“The idea of once more seeing a church 
precisely as it appeared when the work of the 
pious founder had been accomplished was 
so fascinating, and seemed to them so easy 
of accomplishment, that we cannot wonder 
that men only just aroused to the beauty of 
Gothic architecture should have been carried 
away by it, and blinded to the devastation 
its pursuit involved. It is therefore not in- 
consistent with a grateful sense of the labours 
of the inaugurators of church restoration to 
protest most strongly against the destruction 
which has been carried on in its name. 

“Tt is in the hope that you will see that 
there is nothing to prevent the clergy of the 
Church of England cordially endorsing the 
views of the society I represent, that I am 
induced to trouble you with this long letter. 

‘“‘T am, Rev. and dear sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 
* (Signed) THACKERAY TURNER, 
‘* Secretary. 
“September 15, 1893.” 





Christian Spmbolism.* 


By EpMUND SEDDING,. 
- ———e —- 


SHHE subject on which I desire to 
f| engage your attention is one which 
ranges over a vast field of religious 
ingenuity and thought ; indeed, so 
immense is the mass of matter to be un- 
folded, that one hour’s hard speaking would 
hardly give an adequate preface to such an 





* Paper read before the Plymouth Institution, 
November 23, 1893. 


inspiring study ; and, believe me, it is with 
deep humility that I venture to lay before 
your notice some remarks and _ illustrations 
gleaned from those learned in the subject. 

I have divided my paper into four 
divisions : 

1. Link between Pagan and Christian 

Symbolism ; 
2. Where are we to look for the source of 
Christian Symbolism ? 

3. What occasioned the growth and con- 

tinuity of Christian Symbolism ? 

4. Christian Symbolism in our own 

country. 

Almost all primitive religion consisted in 
the reverence and worship paid to nature 
and its functions ; and, further, the custom 
of worshipping what contributes to our wants 
and necessities is frequently met with among 
uncivilized races. 

“In India,” says Dubois, “‘a woman adores 
the basket which serves to bring or contain 
necessities, and offers sacrifices to it, as well 
as to the rice-mill, and other implements that 
assist her in her household labours. A car- 
penter does the like homage to his hatchet, 
his adze, or other tools.” Hence it becomes 
intelligible that materials relating to the 
regenerating principle in nature should receive 
reverence and even worship. 

We find at the period when the god 
Bacchus was worshipped, here again for his 
productive qualifications, that large proces- 
sions were formed, in which the priests took 
part. Bystanders were able to see for them- 
selves what the nature of this worship was, 
both by their gestures and offerings which 
they carried. Hence, if a sculptor pour- 
trayed such a procession, the symbolic vine- 
wreaths and wine-vases would be introduced 
into his subject. When the Egyptian sculp- 
tor wished to personify his god, he combined 
the animal’s head with a human body, or 
vice versa, and so produced a symbolic image 
which could be recognised ata glance. The 
migration of the soul from this world to the 
next is beautifully depicted up to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties by sym- 
bolic imagery in Egyptian art.* In fact, we 
cannot fail to notice the gradual decay of 

* A bird with human head, signifying the soul, 
abounds in Egyptian, Chaldaic, and Babylonian re- 
mains ; it is also found in the ruins of Nineveh. 
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symbolic art from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties to the Christian era. 

All the natural subjects that can be per- 
sonified in a decorative sense, such as the 
operations of nature, the sun, moon, stars, 
the habits of birds, beasts, fishes, and 
minerals, were portrayed long before the 
dawn of Christianity. This may be demon- 
strated by the fact that the phonetic alphabets 
of the Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans, 
were originally developed out of the picture- 
writing or hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. 

The peacock is an ancient pagan symbol 
(bird of Juno), signifying the apotheosis of 
an empress, as we find from Roman coins, 
etc. The early Christians, accustomed to 
this interpretation, adopted it as a general 
emblem of mortal exchange for the immortal 
existence, or immortality. 

This is found in the catacombs. 

The crown, the nimbus, are of pagan origin. 
The nimbus around the head expresses the 
luminous nebula supposed to emanate from 
and surround the Divine essence, which stood 
in shade in the midst of its own brightness. 

When the Emperors assumed the honours 
due to divinity, they appeared in public 
crowned with golden radii. We find Satan 
also in many Greek, Saxon, and French 
miniatures from the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries wearing a glory. 

Sin was represented by the ancients as a 
dragon. The sin of envy, in particular, was 
designated for many centuries under the idea 
of the “Evil Eye.” We find this superstition 
current among the intellectual Greeks and 
cultivated Romans of the Augustine age, as 
amongst the rudest savages. An amusing 
story is told of one of the late popes. When 
he was publicly saying prayers at the Vatican, 
on coming to the passage in the Lord's 
Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” he 
looked over towards a very ugly old lady; 
upon which the good lady boldly repeated 
aloud, ‘‘ Deliver us from the evil eye.” 

The identity of human nature and the 
human mind, in all times and in all countries, 
is the key to the solution of so many pheno- 
mena in the development of man’s mind and 
nature. 

Human nature is the same everywhere. 
The same wants generate the invention and 
use of the same means to supply those 
wants. 


The connection between the pagan and 
Christian symbolism was inevitable, as the 
earliest Christians were pagans first, and 
therefore more or less trained in pagan art. 
Raoul Rochette says: “It was no more in 
the power of the early Christians to invent a 
new imitative language in painting, than it 
was at once to produce a new idiom of Greek 
and Latin.” 

Pliny, who lived about the time we are now 
concerned with, complains that art was ina 
state of decline, and in danger of perishing, 
because it was degraded to a mere sense of 
ornamentation. The state of Pompeian art, 
with which we are all more or less familiar, 
is an illustration of the prevailing fashion. 
Again, as Mr. Burgon says, on entering some 
of the most ancient catacombs “ you are not 
certain for a few moments whether you are 
looking on a Christian or a pagan work.” 
And it is quite simple for those who have 
some knowledge of the phases of design of 
the southern art, to recognise the relationship 
for themselves, without having had the ad- 
vantage of being either at Rome or Pompeii. 
Mr. Burgon, in his Lefters from Rome, 
says: “The early Christians decorated the 
walls of the catacombs because it was the 
universal fashion of that time thus to orna- 
ment the sepulchres of the dead.” The 
phoenix, among other devices I mentioned 
just now as used by the pagans as a sign 
of immortality, is found in the catacombs. 
Yet, on examination of these diversified sub- 
jects, you find fresh thought pervading the 
adaptation of this older mythology. This 
new symbolism, instead of merely influenc- 
ing the feelings, now engaged the thoughts 
also. 

Symbolism is warranted by the parables, 
and our very lives commence with the sym- 
bolic accompaniment to the rite of baptism. 

Where are we to look for the source of 
Christian symbolism? There can be no 
doubt whatever that the catacombs, or ceme- 
teries, outside the walls of Rome furnish us 
with more symbolic wealth than any other 
yet discovered sacred habitation. There we 
find multitudinous examples of Christian 
typification ranging over a period of three 
and a half centuries, and in a wonderful state 
of preservation. 

In order to construe the nature of these 
works aright, we must briefly examine the 
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state of the times. ‘The early Christians had 
to battle with constant persecution, more or 
less, during the whole three and a half cen- 
turies in which interments took place. 

It was, therefore, necessary that certain 
mystifications should be made use of by the 
Christians, in order that they might confound 
the scrutiny of their heathen pursuers. Even 
their sarcophagi were made by their pagan 
neighbours. 

The actual interments were hardly inter- 
rupted at all till a.D. 257. Ifa p/ain cross is 


ANTE.- 

& 0. 2F0 
found on a tomb, without any disguise, it may 
be classed prior to 257 A.D. From that time 
till A.D. 313, when Christianity was tolerated, 
persecution was most fierce, and it is difficult 
to say how many thousands were martyred. 
The symbol of their faith, the cross, had to 
be disguised. And it may be readily gathered 
from this state of things that the Christians 
who could not refrain from the exercise of 
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FORMS OF THE DISGUISED CROSS. 


their religious art on the tombs of their 
friends, were wont to do so with the utmost 
caution and disguise, not on account of the 
personal risk they ran, but in order that their 
dead might rest in peace. 

So well have their wishes been fulfilled 
that these vast cemeteries, containing many 
thousands of dead, remain nearly intact to 
the present day. 

The subjects portrayed are, with few 
exceptions, paintings either on the ceilings or 
walls, which were plastered over after the 
interments took place. Christian sculpture 
was almost unknown until the age of Con- 
stantine, as the Christian artist concealed in 
the bowels of the earth was able to prosecute 
his labours without fear of danger, while the 
sculptor would be unable to execute Chris- 
tian subjects in his workshop without draw- 
ing a dangerous attention to his work. 


As Christianity grew, in spite of persecu - 
tion, symbolism developed until Constantine 
made peace with the Church ; and when this 
change came about there was less occasion 
for mystification, and, according to De Rossi, 
the chief authority on the catacombs, the 
mysticism became less frequent as_ their 
cemeteries expanded. 

We will now refer to some of the more 
frequently designed subjects found in these 
cemeteries : The Good Shepherd occurs more 
often than any other; then, Moses striking 
the Rock (fountain of faith, baptism) ; Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den (type, resurrection) ; Jonas 
and the Whale (type, resurrection) ; Lazarus 
being raised to life (type, resurrection); Noah 
receiving the Dove; The sacrifice of Isaac 
(typifies the Holy Eucharist); the Three 
Children in the Furnace (body triumphant) ; 
the Paralytic (symbolizes penance). 

The mythological tale of Andromeda and 
the sea-monster to which she was exposed on 
the coast near Joppa, was a favourite subject 
for the decoration of the walls of Roman 
villas, temples, and other public buildings. 
It may be seen in Pompeii, and much nearer 
to the catacombs, in Rome itself. In both 
places the monster is the precise counterpart 
of that which is always represented as swal- 
lowing or casting up Jonah—a kind of 
dragon.* 

Of course, in the infancy of Christian art it 
was convenient to have a model at hand to 
represent an unknown monster. 

The cemetery at Alexandria has some 
resemblance to the Roman catacombs. 
Amongst other subjects, the Marriage at Cana 
iscommon to both. In the paintings of this 
subject, and the miracles of the loaves, we 
rarely find the exact number recorded in the 
New Testament ; there is generally one over, 
thereby signifying the continuity of the Sacra- 
ments. 

One of the most interesting finds at the 
catacombs are the gilded roundels of glass 
They are evidently the bottoms of drinking- 
cups, and of late third century date. On 
these we find the subjects to be especially 
Christian. It is on the various designs on 


* It is possible that, in discussing these monsters, 
they carefully avoided any resemblance to a fish, so 
that it might not interfere with the more sacred 
symbol of the fish—#.¢., Christ Himself. 
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these glasses that we find figures of our 
Lord, Moses, and St. Peter, each with the 
rod of power in his hand. Any figure 
found with a rod in the hand may be 
recognised as one of these three, 

The use of the fish as a Christian symbol 
began in the catacombs, where it is found in 
about one hundred epitaphs, the first dated 
one belonging to the year 234. Subsequent 
to the time of Constantine only one has been 
found. Among the inscriptions in Gaul 
only seven are found, and these are nearly 
a century later. This symbol occurs in 
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sculptured stones in Scotland, one in 
Ireland, and in the Celtic MSS. ‘St. 
Clement of Alexandria, in the second 
century, recommends the faithful to engrave 
the figure of a fish upon their seals.” It is 
therefore likely the symbol originated there. 
The symbol has several meanings, the one 
generally accepted being that the fish signifies 
Christ. The sacred acrostic, in which the 
first letters of the five Greek words, “ Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour,” when put 
together, form the Greek for fish. Whether 
the symbol suggested the acrostic, or the 
acrostic the symbol, can never be known; 
but there is no doubt about the popularity 
of the symbol. The acrostic is mentioned 
by Eusebius in the fourth, and St. Augustine 
in the seventh century. The practice of 
composing sacred acrostics was a common 
one. St. Damasus wrote some verses in 


which the first letters formed the name 
Jesus ; and Bishop A®thelwald, of Llandis- 
farne, in the eighth century formed one out 
of his name, which is to be seen in his 
Book of Prayers.* There are several 
Scriptural reasons for utilising the fish as a 
symbol. The four apostles, St. Peter, St. 
Andrew, St. James and St. John, were fisher- 
men; and after the miraculous draught of 
fishes, our Lord addressed the well-known 
words to Simon, “Fear not, from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men,” upon which 
he, together with the others, forsook all and 
followed Him. 

The symbolic interpretation which makes 
the sea to mean the world, and the fish 
the souls of men, and the ship the Church, 
was well understood. It is remarkable, that 
the miraculous draught of fishes is not found 
in the cycle of the catacomb subjects. From 
this it may be gathered that the representa- 
tion of fish to indicate the souls of men 
would clash with the more sacred interpreta- 
tion given to the fish, that of Christ Himself, 
as I have just remarked. : 

I will now pass to the grand symbol of 
the Cross, for this has been the Christian 
sign from apostolic times. Before the 
Christian era, it meant death by crucifixion. 

The earliest shape of the cross in the 
catacombs is of Greek form, and it is not 
disguised at all prior to 257. I have here 
one form of the cross found in one of these 
cemeteries, which is dated a.D. 291. Its 
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form seems to suggest that the Chi-Rho of 
Constantine had been adapted from it. 

The origin of the cross adopted by Con- 
stantine in A.D. 313 has a charming signifi- 
cance. I give it here according to Eusebius, 
the great historian, who no doubt heard it 
from the lips of the Emperor himself. 

On the eve of battle “ Constantine had a 
vision of the Saviour bearing a cross, and 
He commanded the Emperor to adopt the 
sign as a protection against the enemy. On 
the next day Constantine took a gilt spear, 
fastened to it a cross-bar, and surmounted 
the whole with a garland” of great value ; 


* Cambridge Library. 
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the first two letters of the Saviour’s name 
(which gives the name Chi-Rho) were added 
in the centre. 

The addition of Alpha and Omega took 
place in 347, and the cross within the circle 
first appears in 339. It was not till the sixth 
century that the cross became a crucifix.* 

The earliest type under which the four 
evangelists are figured is an emblem of the 
simplest kind. It is in the four angles of 
the Greek cross, and they are represented as 
four scrolls or books, #.e., of the Gospel. 

Apostolic emblems were not used (as far 
as I have been able to judge) till the sixth 
century. We find in the catacombs a very 
poetical, and now very usual, symbolism of 
the evangelists. Four rivers which have 
their source from the Saviour gush forth 
from an eminence on which He is repre- 
sented as the Lamb of God, with the banner 
of victory. 

St. Matthew, who wrote his gospel first, 
figures as a cherub or angel, or as having a 
human semblance, for he commences his 
gospel with the human generations of 
Christ. 

A.D. 68. St. Mark, who was a disciple of 
St. Peter, was sent by him to Alexandria, 
then the second city in the world. He was 
the first bishop of that city, and was martyred 
there on account of his denunciations of the 
Egyptian idolatry. His remains were buried 
there, and rested in peace till they were 
removed to Venice in 815, when a magnifi- 
cent church was erected to his memory. 
His symbol is a lion with wings, because 
he commences his gospel with St. John the 
Baptist’s history (the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness). The lion was also the 
symbol of the resurrection, for, according 
to Oriental fable, the lion’s cub was born 
dead, and in three days its sire licked it back 
into life. In this sense it occurs in the 
windows of Bourges Cathedral. There are 
other reasons, more or less known and 
accepted. 

St. Luke is typified by an ox, for he 
especially dwells on the priesthood, and the 
ox is an emblem of sacrifice. 

St. John is at once recognised by the eagle, 


* These dates apply to the Catacomb examples. 
The corresponding features in Great Britain appeared 
150 to 200 years later. 


for he has soared highest in the contempla- 
tion of his Divine Master. 

In Chartres Cathedral, in the five great 
windows over the south door, the Virgin 
occupies the central window. The two on 
the left are filled with Jeremiah bearing St. 
Luke, and Isaiah St. Matthew; while on her 
right hand are Ezekiel and Daniel bearing 
St. John and St. Mark respectively—a grand 
conception, representing the New Testament 
built on the foundation of the Old. 

We have now reached the last section of 
my paper, viz., Symbolism in our own 
country. I have divided this, again, into 
two parts. 

1. Celtic monuments and crosses. 

2. The symbolic construction of our 
cathedrals and churches. 

The greater number of Celtic remains in 
the United Kingdom are to be found in 
Ireland.* The earliest pillar-stones, or monu- 
ments, are distinguished from the later ones 
by the rude formula of their epitaphs, which 
commence generally with the words “ Hic 
Jacet ””—“here lies,” etc.; while the later 
= contain the words “ pray for,” or “ prayer 
or.” 

No doubt many monuments are still un- 
discovered, but the sarcophagus found near 
Westminster Abbey is probably a type of 
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LID OF THE WESTMINSTER SARCOPHAGUS. 

















many that lie still undiscovered. This one 
was found in 1869 in levelling the ground 
on the north side of the Abbey some 38 feet 
from the building. It lay due east and west, 
and was only 2 feet below the floor-level ot 
the Abbey. Inside it was found the skeleton 
of a man, and a few pieces of tile. On one 
of the long sides of the sarcophagus is a 
Latin inscription, which, when translated, 
reads thus: 

“Superventor and Marcellus, for their 
father, Valerius Amandinus.” 

* It is very difficult to draw the line between 
Celtic, and monuments showing Celtic influence. 
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The lid measures 7 feet long and 2 feet 
wide. It is thicker in the middle than at 
the sides, and has carved upon it a cross 
in relief. If it could be proved that the 
cross was of the same date as the rest of the 
sarcophagus, it might be classed among the 
earliest examples. At the time of the dis- 
covery Dean Stanley read a paper before the 
Archeological Institute, and it was thought 
probable that the lid and body were not of 
the same date, the lid being later. It lies 
now near the Chapter House at West- 
minster. 

Leaving this somewhat doubtful example, 
we will examine probably the oldest authentic 
instance of Christian symbolic art in Eng- 
land. In 1794 a fine Roman pavement was 
discovered at Frampton, 54 miles from Dor- 
chester. It was thoroughly examined by 
Samuel Lysons. 

Three rooms and a passage were found to 
have tessellated floors, the largest of which 
measured 31 feet by 21 feet. It was rect- 
angular, with a semicircular apse at one end, 
filled with circles containing foliage, and the 
centre circle contained the Chi-Rho mono- 
gram. Near this was a head of Neptune 
with four dragons. There were three examples 
of the Chi-Rho monogram. 


CHI-RHO CROSS AT FRAMPTON. 


The very small number of Roman objects 
ornamented with Christian devices, as com- 
pared with the total quantity of antiquities 
found in Great Britain, tends to show that 
Christianity can have made but little progress 
during the first four centuries. 

In the various examples of Celtic remains 
which exist in the United Kingdom, we find 
no trace of Roman influence, but yet these 
remains bear witness to the existence of an 
Early Celtic Church in this country before 
the landing of St. Augustine. 

There are certain peculiarities of ecclesi- 
astical architecture, and of the texts and let- 
tering and ornamentation of the Celtic MSS., 


which show that the Early English Church 
was independent. The two chief points of 
difference between the Roman and Celtic 
Churches previous to the Synod of Whitby 
(664) were the times of keeping Easter and 
the method of tonsure.* 

The chief peculiarities of the Celtic early 
monumental stones are: (1) The stones 
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were used in a natural state, not being 
dressed or wrought on the face; (2) they 
stood upright; (3) the Latin or Celtic 
inscription read downwards, and was often 
bilingual. 

The most reliable evidence of sculptured 
stones is derived from the series of 179 cross- 
slabs at Clonmacnois in Ireland, which range 
from 628 to 1273. 

The few rude stones with Christian symbols 
that we possess are: three in Cornwall, one 
in Wales, four in Scotland. 

The dates of these stones range between 
400 and 700. 

* The Roman method consists of shaving a part 
of the head, in the form of a circle. The Celts 
shaved their monks from ear to ear. 
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The wall of the porch of Phillack church, 
above the doorway, contains a granite slab 
with the Chi- Rho monogram on it, sur- 
rounded by a circle. It was found when 
the church was rebuilt in 1856. The third 
Cornish stone is now deposited in the 
chancel of the church of St. Just in Penwith, 
where it was discovered during the rebuild- 
ing in 1834 ; it measures 3 feet 6 inches long 
by 1 foot 2 inches wide, 9 inches thick. On 
the edge is an inscription in debased Latin 
characters : 

SENILVS IC* JACIT. 


We have examined our Christian stones— 
now our churches. In the old Jewish 
temples everything had a meaning, and it is 
only natural that Christian churches erected 
to the honour of the same God should speak 
in a language peculiar to themselves of the 
solemn use to which they are dedicated. 

And this is no new fancy. On the con- 
trary, those who have most fairly represented, 
from the very first, the character of the 
church, and those especially who have best 
succeeded in the structure of churches, and 
may, therefore, be supposed to have worked 
on the best and most church-like principles, 
have ever looked on the whole fabric of the 
church, its general plan, and its many details, 
as capable of expressing religious truth in a 
symbolical language of its own. 

What were the things which the eccle- 
siastical architect laboured to express, and 
what was the language which he had at his 
command, we shall gather from examples and 
precedents, just as the meaning of other 
signs, and the structure and application of 
language properly so-called, are determined 
on a comparison of extant memorials. 

In the most ancient churches of which we 
have any distinct descriptions, there was, first 
of all, the entire space (the churchyard, as we 
should call it), answering to the court of the 
Gentiles in the Jewish temple, enclosed by a 
wall, to intimate the separation of the church 
from the world. Within this, but still with- 
out the sanctuary or proper church, was the 
baptistery, or building enclosing the font ; for, 
as baptism is the divinely-appointed sacra- 
ment of admission into the Church, it was 
held that this enclosure, separate indeed from 


* The practice of leaving out 4’s is an early one. 


the world, but not yet a part of the church 
itself, was the fittest place for the administra- 
tion of this holy sacrament. Then came the 
sacred edifice itself, extending from the west 
to the east, of a length far greater than its 
breadth, and terminating at the east end in a 
semicircle—representing, as nearly as might 
be, in its shape the body of a ship, in allusion 
to the ship in which our Lord entered, which 
was also looked upon as a type of the 
Church. 

The origin of the orientation of our 
churches, almost universal in our country, 
but by no means so in Italy or other Euro- 
pean countries, is probably derived from the 
worship of the sun. In support of this 
theory, I refer to Mr. Elton’s Origins of 
History, and it is remarkable to note that the 
same word for “north” in Welsh is the same 
for “left-hand,” showing that when they 
bowed in worship to the rising sun, their 
left hand turned towards the north. 

The entrance was at the west, and the 
whole interior space was divided into three 
portions, answering to the several divisions 
into which the ecclesiastical polity requires 
that the members of the Church shall be dis- 
tinguished. There was, first, the “ narthex,” 
or porch, for penitents and catechumens ; for 
all, that is, who might receive the teaching of 
the Church. Then followed the nave, or 
body of the church, for the communicants, 
or perfect Christians, as they were called ; 
and still farther eastward the sanctuary—the 
chancel, as we now speak, appropriated to 
the clergy, or those who are separated from 
the rest of the church for the divine ser- 
vice. 

Each of these portions of the church was 
separated from the other two by a screen or 
a veil, to intimate the reality and importance 
of the distinction which they signified be- 
tween the different classes of Christians. 

We may safely conclude that from the first 
there has been a sufficient degree of uniformity 
in Christian churches to indicate a unity of 
design which could not be accidental; that 
the origin of that unity is to be found in the 
desire to symbolize the truths of our holy 
religion in every apt manner, and, above all, 
in the sacred edifices of the Christians ; so 
that, as all heathen nations made the temples 
of their gods symbolical, as judging it con- 
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gruous in reason, and believing it best 
pleasing to the demons whom they wor- 
shipped; and as the Jews were divinely 
taught that their sanctuary must be sym- 
bolical ; yet, in some cases there was a varia- 
tion in details, only strengthening the general 
symbolical character; showing that the 
language of ecclesiastical architecture had a 
degree of perfection with a facility of applica- 
tion. 

The interesting little church of Perran- 
zabuloe, near Truro, which seems to have been 
built about the middle of the fifth century, 
consists of one compartment, entered by one 
door and lighted by one window: unless, 
indeed, it was wholly or partially without a 
roof, and so required no side-lights. The 
altar, as is universal in English churches of 
any antiquity, is at the east, and is of plain 
stone. 

There is, besides, in some churches a 
remarkable formation, which has been sup- 
posed to represent the inclination of our 
Lord’s head as He hung upon the cross. 
The choir, or chancel, has a slight but per- 
ceptible inclination from the line of the nave 
—sometimes, say the authors of the transla- 
tion of Durandus, to the north, but more 
frequently to the south. It is very remark- 
able in Lichfield Cathedral, and in the 
churches of St. Michael in Coventry, and of 
Patrington in Holderness. Many other 
churches have it in a smaller degree. 

In saying that it is of the essence of sym- 
bolical language that the symbol shall be 
easily seen, we mean, of course, that the 
symbol itself. and not its interpretation, shall 
be visible and obvious. A Gothic church in 
its perfection is an exposition of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of Christianity clothed upon 
with a material form, and is, as Coleridge has 
more forcibly expressed it, “the petrifaction 
of our religion.” 

I have now concluded a sketch of the 
symbolic interpretation of the wonders of 
Christian art of bygone ages, of those times 
when Christianity and art walked hand-in- 
hand. 

The inevitable result of my study is that 
when the religion of all nations is in har- 
mony the melody and unity of art cannot be 
surpassed. 

Science, in the modern acceptation of the 


word, did not exist in those times, and all 
learning was turned into a religious channel. 
Burns hits the keynote of our time when 
he says: 
In the pomp and method of art 


When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart. 


Se 
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No. XXXIV.—THE CAERLEON MUSEUM. 
By JOHN Warp, F.S.A. 


( Continued.) 
—<p>——_ 


HE Roman inscribed stones of this 
f| museum were described in the last 
month’s issue of the Axtiguary. 
In this instalment of my article I 
will take in hand the carved stones and 
other objects — as tessellated pavements, 
pottery, implements of bronze, iron, and 
bone, etc.—which belong to the same 
period. After these are described, those of 
earlier and later periods will very briefly come 
under notice. 

Many of these carved stones are architec- 
tural details—capitals and bases of columns, 
fragments of cornices, and so forth—which 
require no further notice than to remark that 
they are characteristically Roman in spirit and 
form. Perhaps the most interesting specimen 
is one in the basement, here sketched. It 
was found, with sundry other objects now in 
the museum, on the site of a villa (see the 
plan of Caerleon in last month’s Antiguary) 
situated in the Castle Grounds immediately 
outside the limits of the ancient castra. A 
large portion of this site was excavated about 
forty years ago by the then owner of the 
property. The work proved that not one, 
but two, if not three, structures, each of con- 
siderable magnitude, had successively occu- 
pied the spot. ‘The oldest of these remains 
undoubtedly belonged to a residence which 
possessed a fine bath. But ‘ultimately the 
various rooms and offices upon this site were 
brought down to the level of the then surface 
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of the ground, and were covered with a 
flagged pavement which seems to have 
formed part of a courtyard surrounded by 
a colonnade, for the bases of several columns 
were discovered on the north side. The 
position which the stone under consideration 


occupied when found, only doubtfully in- . 


dicated that it belonged to this latter, and not 
to an earlier structure. Its similarity to the 
famous sculpture in Bath Museum (see 
Antiquary, 1893, page 155), which un- 
doubtedly formed the central device of a 
pediment (whether of a temple dedicated to 





Sul-Minerva or of a portico of the hot baths, 
does not matter) has led various writers, 
including the author of Jsca St/urum, to con- 
clude that this served a similar purpose. 
But the careful manner in which the margin 
is chiselled off to a bevel at the back (see 
accompanying section) is to my mind a proof 
that its use was otherwise. It was recently 
suggested to me that it may have been used 
as a sort of basin. It will be noticed that 
between the head and the-edge the stone has 
been hollowed out so as to leave the margin 
in the form of a raised rim. If such a vessel 
were filled with a liquid, the head would be 





raised above it, like an island in an annular 
sea. What such a ponderous stone—it cannot 
have been less than 5 feet in diameter when 
perfect—was used for or signified, I am quite 
unable to guess; but there is no doubt that the 
head is intended for Medusa’s. The treatment 
of the hair and the loose knot below the chin 
settle this point. The latter is even yet 
somewhat serpent-like, but when the stone 
was less worn and damaged one can scarcely 
hesitate to believe that these twining, band- 
like ridges were carved with scales and ter- 
minal heads. Another massive stone from the 
same site finds a resting-place in the basement. 
It is flat, about 70 inches in diameter, and 
has a slightly sunk central area perforated 
somewhat artistically with radiating triangular 
holes. This was a drain-stone in the above- 
mentioned pavement. Its culvert was followed 
up for some distance during the excavation. 
Some excelient facing-stones in the form of 
Corinthian pilasters, etc., in the room above, 
came from one of the apartments of the older 
structure, the walls of which were lined with 
them after the manner of modern wainscoting. 

It is an interesting fact as having an im- 
portant bearing on the age of the great 
mounds or durhks of so many of our ancient 
castles, upon which the Normans usually 
erected their keeps, that these Roman 
remains are older than the Castle Hill. This 
great mound, nearly 700 feet in diameter, and 
about 50 feet high, is a striking feature of 
modern Caerleon, and, with little doubt, the 
“ prodigious high tower ” of Giraldus was the 
Norman keep with which it was once crowned. 
These mounds were usually—perhaps always 
—surrounded by a moat, from which much 
of the material used in the construction of 
the former was obtained ; but, as might be 
expected, the latter frequently exhibits no 
traces now. In the course of the above ex- 
cavation it was found that this Caerleon 
mound formerly possessed a large moat, and 
that in forming it the Roman buildings were 
cut through and destroyed. It was further 
found that a wall of these buildings was, 
beyond the moat, continued uader the mound. 
‘These two circumstances clearly prove the 
post-Roman age of the Castle Hill. 

In the basement of the museum are the 
upper part of a large and highly decorated 
niche with a semicircular head, containing 
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the upper half of the figure of an emperor ; 
and the remains of three stone coffins from a 
railway cutting in the vicinity, the most per- 
fect of these being 71 inches long and closely 
according to the modern shape. In the room 
above is a large piece of a carved slab or 
panel, having a spirited representation of a 
dog in low relief. The dog seems to be on the 
point of attacking another animal, probably 
a lion, the front part only of whose head 
remains. The late Professor Rolleston was 
of opinion that the dog was the British 
mastiff, so highly valued in the later days 
of the Empire. Readers of Kingsley’s 
Hypatia will recollect the sagacity of Bran, 
and the value attached to him by his philoso- 
phizing master. It may be remarked that 
there are a number of quern stones, whole or 
in part, lying here and there, and that the 
age of many of them is a little doubtful. 

In the Caerleon Museum is a most in- 
teresting mahogany model (a copy of which 
is deposited in the Cardiff Museum) of a 
small private bath which was excavated by 
the Caerleon and Monmouthshire Anti- 
quarian Society in 1855 at Caerwent, the 
ancient Venta Silurum, situated on the 
Via Julia about eight miles to the north-west. 
I will describe it rather fully, not merely 
because the various objects found during the 
work were placed in this institution, but also 
because it was probably the most perfect 
Roman bath hitherto discovered in this 
country. It was found near the south-east 
angle of the castra, and it formed part of a 
large villa of which an elaborate tessellated 
pavement was laid bare in 1777. These 
ancient baths, I need hardly remind the 
reader, were on the principle of the modern 
Turkish bath. They played a most impor- 
tant part in Roman life, the public sherme 
being always one of the finest and most 
frequented buildings in the towns, and almost 
every residence of any pretension having its 
own private bath attached. Numerous 
examples of these private baths have been 
excavated in this country, and many of them 
were certainly more sumptuous and on a 
larger scale than the one under consideration ; 
but the peculiar antiquarian value of this lies 
in the simplicity of its construction, and the 
ease with which almost every step of the 
process can be traced. 





Of the two accompanying plans, that on the 
left hand shows the apartments used by the 
bathers, while the right-hand one shows the 
hypocaust below them. These formed a sort 
of shallow cellarage, through which the 
gaseous products of a fire were made to 
circulate, and thus to warm the rooms above, 
The heat was so regulated as to maintain the 
rooms at a fairly regular gradation of tem- 
perature, commencing with that first entered 
(B), which was scarcely warmer than the out- 
side air, and reaching so high a temperature 
in the last of the series (F), which was nearest 
the fire, as to produce a profuse perspiration 
in the human body. 

The uses of these rooms admit of little 
doubt. The first entered was the Frigidarium 
or cooling room (B), having on its left side 
the cold-water piscina, or, as we would term it, 
bath. A doorway on the right opened into 
the Apodyterium or dressing-room (C). This 
had a genial degree of warmth, and its semi- 
circular end was probably fitted with seats ora 
lounge. Another doorway opened into a still 
warmer room, the Zepidarium (D), where 
probably the bather was anointed, shaved, 
etc. It prepared him for the still higher © 
temperatures of the Caldarium (E), and 
Laconicum or Sudatorium (F), the next 
two rooms. In the latter, the skin was 
scraped by a strigil to aid the cleansing 
effects of the profuse perspiration. Return- 
ing, he bathed in the /avatorium or hot 
water plunge-bath, of the Caldarium, and, 
resting awhile in each room, allowed himself 
to cool down, concluding with a dip in the 
cold piscina of the Frigidarium. 

The floors of these rooms were constructed 
of concrete with a tile base, together about 
14 inches in thickness, and were suspended 
on square: stone pillars, most of which were 
2 feet high. Those pillars which were found 
in situ are shown as solid black squares in the 
plan, and the conjectural positions of others are 
indicated by outlined squares. The rooms 
B, D, and E had tessellated pavements of a 
very plain description, the tesserze being of 
dark-red sandstone, and about 1} inches 
square. As already stated, there were two 
plunge-baths, one for cold water (A), and 
the other, a smaller one, for hot, in the 
Caldarium. These tanks were lined with a 
fine impervious red stucco, the material which 
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also formed the floor surface of the rest of the 
Caldarium, and probably also of that of the 
Laconicum. The former piscina had a dwarf 
wall 9 inches high, which separated it from 
the Frigidarium, and which also served as the 
back of a seat facing the water. The other 
piscina had also a raised edge, but only 4 
inches high. These raised portions are 
indicated by diagonal shading on the plan. 
Throughout the building the floors, including 
those of the above tanks, had a 2-inch quarter- 
round skirting, moulded out of the wall 
stucco. The Caldarium was the most in- 
teresting of the apartments. Embedded in 
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caust by an arched opening in the outer wall. 
Instead of the hot fumes of the fire being 
allowed to freely diffuse themselves in this 
hypocaust, their main course was directed 
into the next hypocaust by two parallel walls ; 
these walls, however, were perforated by two 
small openings or flues, which allowed of a 
portion of these fumes to pass laterally into 
the side portions of this hypocaust. A glance 
at the plan will show that these minor cur- 
rents must have also found their way into the 
Caldarium hypocaust through similar open- 
ings in the intervening wall. The arrows in 
the plan indicate the general course of the 
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three of the sides of its piscina was a series 
of tile flues communicating with the hypo- 
caust below, and probably originally termin- 
ating in a chimney above. The opposite 
wall of this room was also similarly lined with 
flues. 

The place where the fire was made (the 
Prafurnium) was obviously in the passage- 
like opening at G, between two cheeks of 
masonry about 5 feet high, which are shown 
on the plans. This passage was originally 
covered with a structure of some sort, pro- 
bably a cistern for heating water, and it 
communicated with the Laconicum hypo- 

VOL, XXIX. 





products of combustion. A large portion 
would make their exit by means of the 
vertical flues of the Caldarium, materially 
helping in so doing to warm that chamber 
and its piscina. The rest, passing through 
the openings in the next wall, would circulate 
in the hypocaust of the Tepidarium, and pass 
with their heat half spent through a single 
opening into that of the Apodyterium. What 
ultimately became of them is not clear, as no 
exit was found in this hypocaust. The 
account of this bath in Archaologia (vol. 
xxxvi.) states that the Frigidarium had no 
hypocaust. This is only true in the sense 
N 
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that the pillared space beneath its floor was 
inaccessible to the hot fumes. The presence 
of these pillars must be accounted for on con- 
structive grounds—to raise the floor of this 
chamber to the common level. 

The above is the view of the circulation of 
the heated air held by the writer (the late 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.R.S.) of the A7chao- 
Jogia account, and there is no doubt that it is 
substantially right. But I think it will be 
clear to the reader that if the passage through 
the hypocaust of the Laconicum were con- 





tinued through that of the Caldarium, the 
circulation would be so much benefited as to 
almost amount to a proof that such was the 
original arrangement. All the central portion 
of the floor of the latter room had collapsed, 
and as no pillars were found 7x situ below, 
the exact nature of the supports is uncertain. 
Even if these were pillars only, the inter- 
spaces of two rows of them, filled up with dry 
masonry, would be amply sufficient to form 
such a passage, and would not be likely to 
leave many traces of its existence when the 
floor collapsed. The adjoining plan (where 
the suggested partitions are indicated by 
dark diagonal shading) shows the circulation 
with such a passage. While the vertical flues 
at each end of the Caldarium would still 





draw freshly-heated air, the danger of the 
supply being too much tapped by their 
powerful draught would now be removed, 
for a large portion would be compelled to 
pass direct into the hypocaust of the Tepi- 
darium, and thus the heating powers of the 
fire would be more widely distributed and 
utilized. The draught of these flues would 
do two works at the same time. It would 
draw hot air as soon as it issued from the 
fire, through the lateral openings of the 
passage under the Laconicum, and hot air 
from the Tepidarium hypocaust; and thus 
these flues would keep up a constant and 
definite circulation. All that is required is 


_another vertical flue to suck a portion of the 


hot air of the latter hypocaust into that of 
the Apodyterium. The arrows on the plan 
indicate the circulation just described. 

A little north-west of this bath are the 
covered remains of a Roman villa, a portion 
of which was excavated at the same time. 
The results of this work are described in the 
same volume of Arch@ologia, and the various 
objects found were deposited in the Caerleon 
Museum. The most valuable of its remains 
in the museum is a large piece of tessellated 
pavement, 4 feet 8 inches wide, and 8 feet 
long ; but this represents only half the length 
when found. It belonged to a passage-like 
room about 9g feet wide. In its complete 
state it consisted of four square compart- 
ments, containing alternately a circle and a 
square, set lozengewise. Each circle is 
formed by a red twisted border, and has 
for its centre a red fret. The squares are 
outlined with white, and are filled with a 
large reticulated fret. The other colours of 
the pavement are white and green. 

(To be continued.) 


Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


ee eee 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. iv. of vol. xiv. of the PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES (April 24 to June 22, 
1893) has been issued to the fellows. It covers pages 
331 to 401, and has three illustrations ; (1) back of a 
planispheric astrolabe, given to the society by Rev. J. 
G. Lloyd; (2) Gnostic gem from Egypt of burnt 
chalcedony ; and (3) cenotaph of Sir Richard Scott, 
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in Ecclesfield Church, Yorkshire. The chief feature 
of the number is the President’s comprehensive annual 
address, delivered on April24. The short papers and 
exhibits have been referred to from time to time in 
these columns. The more valuable papers are, as 
usual, reserved for the Archaologia. 

ay 


The twenty-seventh volume of the Proceedings of 
the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, session 
1892-3, that ever-welcome handsome small quarto, is 
now before us. Its pages are xxxvi, and 550, whilst 
its illustrations number 115. The following are the 

apers: ‘‘ Notes on the British Fort on Castle Law, 
at Forgandenny, Perthshire, partially excavated 
during the Summer of 1892,” with two plans, by Mr. 
Edwin Weston Bell; ‘‘Some Notes on Archbishop 
Seignton and his connection with Newbattle,” by 
Rev. J. C. Carrick ; ‘‘ Notes on Two Highland Targets, 
from Dunollie Castle, near Oban, Argyleshire,” by 
Dr. Joseph Anderson. The largest of the two is 21 
inches in diameter, and the smaller 20 inches. They 
are made of two layers of boards doubled together 
and placed crosswise, the covering of the front being 
of leather, fastened with brass-headed nails, arranged 
so as to emphasize the outlines of the general pattern of 
the decoration. The back is covered with cloth much 
decayed, and supplied, as usual, with two arm-straps of 
leather. A careful drawing is givenof each. “ Notice 
of a Bronze Sword, with Handle-plates of Horn, 
found at Aird, in the Island of Lewis,” by Dr. 
Anderson ; ‘‘On some Stone Implements,” a short 
but useful comparative paper, by Professor Duns; ‘‘ De- 
rivation and Meaning of the Place-name of Falkirk,” 
by Mr. P. Miller; ‘‘ Principal Carstares, Thumb- 
screws, and other Relics,” by Professor Story ; ‘‘ Notes 
on the Structural Remains of the Priory of Pitten- 
weem, Isle of May,” with i by Mr. Walter F. 
Lyon ; *‘ Notes on Further Excavations at Burghead,” 
by Mr. H. W. Young; ‘*The Motes, Forts, and 
Doons in the East and West Divisions of the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright,” a most able and fully-illustrated 
article of about 100 pages, by Mr. Frederick R. Coles ; 
**Notice of a Portrait Group of Margaret Tudor, 
the Regent Albany, and a Third Figure” (the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Bute), a charming paper on 
one of the earliest specimens of portrait-painting in 
Great Britain, by Mr. AL. J. G. Mackay, F.S.A. ; 
** Notes of Crannogs or Lake-dwellings recently dis- 
covered in Argyleshire,” by Dr. Munro; ‘‘ Notes on 
Charges against Ninian Neven, of Windhouse, Shet- 
land,” by Mr. T. W. L. Spence; ‘A Norwegian 
Mortgage, or Deed of Pawn, of Land in Shetland, 
1597,” by Mr. Gilbert Goudie; ‘‘ Notes on the Fes- 
tival of St. Regulus, of St. Andrews,” by Bishop 
Dowden; ‘‘On the Geographical Distribution of 
Certain Place-names in Scotland,” a learned and care- 
ful article, by Dr. David Christison; ‘‘ On the Pre- 
historic Forts of the Island of Bute,” by Rev. J. K. 
Hewitson ; ‘* Notes on Incised Sculpturings on Stones 
in County Meath,” a further and well-illustrated con- 
tribution to one of the most complicated of archzeolo- 
gical puzzles, by Mr. William Frazer ; ‘‘ Don Stron 
Duin, Bornera, Barra Head,” by Dr. Joseph Ander- 
son; ‘* Report on the Scottish Antiquities in the 
British Museum,” by Mr. G. F. Black ; ‘‘ Notes on 
Further Excavations of the South Fort, Luing, Argyle- 
shire,” by Dr. Allan Macnaughton; ‘‘The Pre- 


historic Forts of Ayrshire,” by Dr. David Christi- 
son; ‘* Notes on the Roman Roads of the One-inch 
Ordnance Map of Scotland” (the Ayrshire Road), by 
Dr. James Macdonald. The volume concludes with 
a thorough and interesting paper by Mr. G. F. Black, 
assistant keeper of the Museum, on “‘ Scottish Charms 
and Amulets.” 


25 
No. 199 of the quarterly issue of the ARCHAOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL opens with a further instalment of Professor 
Clark’s scholarly essay on ‘‘ English Academical 
Costume of the Medizval Period.’—Mr. Bunnell 
Lewis, F.S.A., writes on “‘ Antiquities at Buda Pesth.” 
One of the most remarkable monuments in the museum 
at Buda Pesth is a representation of Jupiter Dolichenus, 
a deity that has some interest for English antiquaries, 
as the name occurs so often in Romano-British in- 
scriptions. This monument was originally a bronze 
silver-plated pyramid with three triangular faces, 
only two of which have been preserved. A photo- 
graphic plate is given of one of these faces, the 
chief feature of which is the energetic figure of Jupiter 
standing on the back of a bull. In the otherwise 
careful description of this monument Mr. Lewis un- 
fortunately omits to state its size.—Dr. Freshfield’s 
‘* Opening Address to the Architectural Section of the 
Royal Archeological Institute,” when they met in 
London last July, is given in full. It is well worth 
printing.—To this follows Mr. Round’s paper on 
‘*The Origin of the Mayoralty of London,” read at 
the same congress ; it has not much claim to origin- 
ality.—Mr. George Scharf, C.B., F.S.A., director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, gives a valuable paper 
on the *‘ Portraits of the Judges in the Guildhall.” 


~ ~ 


The second part of vol. xvi. of ARCHAOLOGIA 
ELIANA (Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) is paged from 259 to 440, and forms in itself 
quite a respectable volume. It is well illustrated, in 
addition to four loose plates which belong to the pre- 
vious part. Lists are given in chronological order of 
the old church plate of the counties of Northumber- 


land and Durham, as an appendix to the previous - 


articles. Major-General Sir William Crossman, 
F.S.A., writes on “‘A Bull of Adrian IV. relating to 
Neasham Priory, co. Durham,” with facsimile plate 
of the signatures. Mr. Maberly Phillips contributes 
a second paper on “‘ Forgotten Burying-grounds of 
the Society of Friends.” The interesting little village 
of Blanchland, with the remains of the retired Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey for which it was once cele- 
brated, is described by Rev. Anthony Johnson. It is 
the best paper that has yet been issued on the abbey 
and village, though it might be enlarged and im- 
proved, and has certain sins of omission. There are 
several photographic plates, but the chief value of the 
article is Mr. C. C. Hodge’s careful ground-plan of 
the abbey. Rev. R. E. Hooppell, LL.D., writes 
‘On the Roman Altar to the Goddess Garmangabis, 
found at Lanchester on July 15, 1893;” it is ad- 
mirably illustrated. The altar has been already fully 
described in the Antiguary. Mr. Sheriton Holmes 
has a valuable papers illustrated with three plans, on 
‘*The Roman Bridge across the North Tyne River 
near Chollerford.” Rev. Anthony Johnson writes on 
the parish of Slaley. “ Flodden Field,” with plans, is 
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a valuable contribution from the competent pen of 
Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates. Mr. W. H. Knowles 
writes a well-illustrated article on ‘‘ The Old Fox and 
Lamb Public-house, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle.” The 
account of Sedgefield Church, by Mr. C. C. Hodges, 
is an accurate and careful piece of writing characterised 
by Mr. Hodges’ well-known powers of critical analysis 
with regard to ancient ecclesiastical fabrics. There 
are two photographic plates of remarkable capitals, 
and five other plates (including a ground plan) are 
described in the text, although they are missing. We 
suppose these plates will be given with the next 
volume, which will be somewhat confusing. Mr. J. 
R. Boyle, F.S.A., closes an admirable number with 
‘*The Goldsmiths of Newcastle.” 


~~ % 


The fourteenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
DorsET NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUB has recently been issued to members. 
It is a neat-looking volume of xlvi—213 pages, and is 
extremely well illustrated. The following is a list of 
the contents: ‘‘ The Walls of Hadrian and Antonine,” 
by the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker, Bart. ; ‘‘ Inferior 
Oolite Deposits,” by S. S. Buckman, F.G.S. ; ‘‘ The 
Walls and Gates of Durnovaria,” by H. J. Moule, 
M.A. ; ‘‘ Maiden Castle,” by the Rev. W. Miles 
Barnes; ‘‘The New Forest,” by Captain G. R. 
Elwes; ‘‘Milborne Port Church,” by A. Reynolds ; 
‘*St. Aldhelm’s Chapel,” by H. J. Moule, M.A. ; 
‘MS. Book of the Hours of the Virgin,” by R. F. 
Frampton, J.P. ; ‘‘ Hazelbury Bryan Church,” by the 
Rev. Canon Ravenhill ; ‘‘ Discovery of Human Re- 
mains at Wareham House, Dorchester,” by W. A. 
Bankes; ‘‘ Holme Priory” (second notice), by Thomas 
Bond ; ‘‘ Barony of the Wife of Hugh Fitz Grip,” by 
Thomas Bond; “ Dorset Pipe Rolls,” by the Rev. 
W. Miles Barnes; ‘‘ The Dewlish Elephant Bed,” 
by J. C. Mansel-Pleydell, F.G.S. ; ‘‘ New and Rare 
British Spiders,” by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, 
F.R.S. ; ‘f Langton Herring,” by Major W. Sparks ; 
**Dorset Rubi,” by the Rev. R. P. Murray, F.L.S. ; 
** Dorset Birth, Death, and Marriage Customs,” by 
. S. Udal, F.R.H.S.; ‘* Appearances of Birds, 
nsects, and the Flowering of Plants and Returns of 
Rainfall in Dorset during 1892,” by Nelson M. 
Richardson, F.E.S. There are four good illustra- 
tions of Milborne Port Church, and an excellent one 
(executed by Mr. Moule, the author of the paper) of 
St. Aldhelm’s Chapel. There are also four plates 
illustrating the Dewlish Elephant Bed, and several 
plates and charts relating to the papers on Natural 


History. 
Ba 4s 25 

Vol. xvi. of the Journal of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL AND NATURAL History SOCIETY has just 
been issued. That capable antiquary, Rev. Charles 
Kerry, who is the editor, contributes largely to its 
pages. His first contribution is thirty pages of trans- 
lations of “‘ Derley Abbey Charters preserved at Bel- 
voir.” They are thirty-three in number, and date 
from 1140 to 1275. Most of them now appear for the 
first time, and are well worth printing. But why is 
Mr. Kerry so pedantic as to print Derley for Darley? 
It is no part of an editor’s duty to correct spelling 
established by centuries of use. Another article by 
the editor is ‘‘ Early Charters of Breadsall, with 
some Notes on the Condition of the Villain in the 


Nineteenth Century.” These translated documents 
are twenty-two in number. Of the first of these 
circa 1237, a collotype facsimile is given. Mr. Kerry 
is also the author of by far the best paper in this 
volume, ‘‘ Derbyshire Tapestry.” Possibly the title 
is rather a misnomer, for the article really describes 
tapestry in Derbyshire. The best examples in the 
county are at Hardwick Hall, of which six collo- 
type plates are given ; but old tapestry does not at all 
lend itself with advantage to the photographer’s art, 
and it is a pity some other mode of illustration was 
not adopted, particularly as the Duke of Devonshire 
gave £10 towards their illustration. Next in im. 
portance comes the tapestry of Haddon Hall, whilst 
smaller quantities are described at Melbourn Hall, 
Norton Oaks, Osmaston - by - Derby (now sold), 
Etwall Hall, Egginton Hall, Derwent Hall, Sudbury 
Hall, and Eyam Hall. Accounts of the hangings at 
Chatsworth and Elvaston are reserved for another 
volume. —Mr. W. A. Carrington contributes ‘‘ Selec. 
tions from the Steward’s Accounts preserved at Haddon 
Hall for the Years 1549 and 1564,” as well as a trans- 
cript of a Recusant Roll of 1616, which we fancy we 
have seen in print before.—Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
describes some further ‘‘ Romano-British Objects from 
Deepdale ” (Buxton); the plate illustrating these 
fibulz, etc., is a very black photograph, which gives 
none of the delicacy or finish of the originals. We 
are sorry to note that for the first time since the 
society was started our contributor, Mr. G. Bailey, 
does not appear as an illustrator. His drawings of 
the earlier Deepdale finds were far more satisfactory 
than this photographic smudge.—Mr. Pym Yeatman, 
under the head of ‘‘ Bassano’s Church Notes,” asserts 
that he has discovered that this manuscript at the 
College of Arms is not an original, but a copy of 
earlier notes taken by someone else. In our opinion 
Mr. Yeatman does not establish his case, and our 
opinion is worth something, as twenty years ago 
we transcribed every word of Bassano’s volume, 
with which Mr. Yeatman has but the slightest ac- 
quaintance. There are three other papers in the 
volume, but with them we are not concerned, as they 
deal with matters of natural history. 


~ 6 
The CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 
have just issued to their members Vol. I., No. 1 of 
their Zransactions in book form, the part containing 
go pages. It contains the record of a large number of 
meetings and excursions, scientific and antiquarian. 
Amongst the papers printed in this part are several 
archeological ones, viz., “Old St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury,” by W. Burson; ‘‘The Saxon Settlement of 
Shropshire,” by the Rev. T. Auden, F.S.A.; “History 
of St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury,” by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Lloyd. This last paper is of considerable 
interest at the present time, in consequence of the 
recent destruction of the beautiful Perpendicular roof 
of the nave, through the fall of the spire. The club 
does a great deal of valuable work for a nominal sub- 
scription of 5s. per annum. 


Bay 2 Buy 
The EARLY ENGLISH TexT SOCIETY forwards us 
Tue PRYMER, OR LAY FOLKs’ PRAYER-BOOK, edited 
by Mr. Henry Littlehales. This issue gives in 89 
pages the text, from the MS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge, with two facsimile plates. Collations with 
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the Vulgate have been added in footnotes. Mr. 
Littlehales has been well assisted by several scholars, 
and has done his work well. Readers of the Anéi- 
uary will remember that this gentleman has several 
times contributed to our columns. The price of this 
volume to non-members is 10s. This society, which 
is worthy of all support (hon. sec., Mr. W. A. Dal- 
ziel, 67, Victoria Road, Finsbury Park, N.), though 
somewhat roughly generalled, has lately put forth 
fresh vigour, and it will be a pleasure to notice its 
publications from time to time, and to do what in us 
lies to speed its progress. The cry is for ** more 
members to bring money, and more editors to bring 
brains.” All the same, we do not see the wisdom of 
being so very much up to date us to stamp the cover 
and the title-page of this issue ‘‘ 1895 ”! 
2 oO 25 

The March number of the Journal of the Ex Lisris 
SocigTy has for a frontispiece examples of lithography 
and photo-lithography as applied to book-plates, whilst 
Mr. Vinycomb continues his papers on the processes for 
the production of Ex Libris. Most of the letterpress of 
this number is taken up with a full report of the pro- 
ceedings at the successful third annual meeting of the 
society. The correspondence column gives further 
proof that Ex Librists do not always love each other ; 
this time one collector falls foul of Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s ‘* English Book-Plates,” and another, in a 
bitter humour, accuses Mr. W. G. Hardy of a batch 
of errors. What a blessing it would be if all rough 
critics were compelled themselves to print books ! 
We continue to wonder, occasionally, why the parti- 
cular pursuit of book-plates leads not infrequently to 
ill-temper. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


AT the ordinary meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES, on February 22, the President called atten- 
tion to the fact that a meeting had been summoned by 
the Society for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt to protest against a proposal to con- 
struct a dam across the Nile a little below the island 
of Phils, the effect of which would be to totally sub- 
merge the famous Temple of Isis and other ancient 
remains on the island. With a view of strengthening 
their hands, and of recording the society’s own opinion 
against such a scheme, he proposed the following reso- 
lution, which was seconded by Dr. Freshfield, and 
carried unanimously: ‘‘That the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London desires to record its protest in the 
strongest manner against the threatened submergence 
and consequent destruction of the venerable and famous 
Temple of Isis, and of other ancient Egyptian remains 
on the island of Phil, through the proposed con- 
struction of a dam across the Nile immediately below. 
The society further desires to express its opinion that 
the suggested transfer of the remains to an adjacent 
island would destroy their historical and artistic value, 
inasmuch as one of the most important and special 
interests attaching to these buildings is their singular 
adaptation to their peculiar site, which is, moreover, 
one of extraordinary natural beauty, and forms one of 
the chief attractions for foreign visitors to Egypt.”— 
Mr. Acutt exhibited a sketch of part of a lock found 
in the church of St. Mary Magdalene, Knightrider 
Street.—Mr. M. Browne exhibited an engraved steel 





casket of German work of the sixteenth century.— 
The President exhibited a wonderfully perfect woven 
stole of the thirteenth century, with fylfot and other 
patterns.—Mr. S. Montagu, M.P., exhibited a splendid 
cope of green bawdekyn, with orphreys embroidered 
with six scenes from the life of, St. John Baptist, of 
late fifteenth-century Flemish work, with traces of 
Spanish influence.—Mr. J. G. Waller exhibited, and 
read a paper descriptive of, a number of tracings of 
figures of saints in stained glass at West Wickham, 
Kent.—Mr. E. Clark read an account of the palimp- 
sest brass of Sir Anthony and Dame Fitzherbert in 
Norbury Church, Derbyshire, rubbings of which were 
— as well as a supposed portrait of Sir An- 
thony. 

At the meeting on March 1 Dr. Freshfield exhi- 
bited a unique and complete series of photographs of 
the walls of Constantinople, showing many features 
now destroyed.—An interesting collection of original 
carvings in ivory was also’ exhibited, consisting of 
figures and panels, etc., contributed by the President, 
the Rev. E. S. Dewick, and Messrs. Read, Ffungst, 
and Hope.—The following gentlemen were elected 
fellows : Major-General Sir F. W. Grenfell, Lieut.- 
Colonel Welby, Captain Anstruther-Thomson, Revs. 
A. H. S. Barwell and W. F. Shaw, and Messrs. M. 
Rosenheim, J. J. Tylor, W. G. B. Barker, T. Boyn- 
ton, F. Cundall, S. Young, W. Besant, B. Ninnis, 
E. T. Whyte, and F. Inderwick, Q.C.; and as an 
honorary fellow, Dr. N. Pokroffsky. 

At the meeting on March 8 the following papers 
and exhibitions were laid before the fellows: Deed 
of Foundation of a Chantry at Beverley, 1352, with 
Seal of Guild, by Mr. A. F. Leach, F.S.A. ; Indian 
Eye-Agates, by Dr. F. P. Weber ; and lo-Saxon 
Remains lately discovered in the King’s Field, Faver- 
sham, by Mr. G, Payne, F.S.A. 

On March 15 a highly-interesting silver-gilt paten 
of Paris make, and an Apostle strainer-spoon from a 
Northamptonshire parish, were exhibited by Mr. C. 
A. Markham, F.S.A.; a good paper, with well- 
finished drawings, ‘‘On the Chapter-House of Bever- 
ley Minster,” was contributed by Mr. John Bilson, of 
Hessle ; and the paper (of which we elsewhere give 
an abstract) “On a Clerical Strike at Beverley 
Minster in the Fourteenth Century” was read by 
Mr. Arthur F. Leach, F.S.A,. 


~ ~ @% 


At the meeting of the SocleTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND, held on March 17, the following commu- 
nications were read: ‘* Notes on Ancient Bone 
Skates,” by Robert Munro, M.A., M.D.; ‘‘Com- 
mission by King Christian IV. of Denmark to Magnus 
Sinclair, Captain of the Ship Leoparden, 1627,” by 
Gilbert Goudie, F.S.A. Scot.; ‘* Notice of a small 
Cup-shaped Urn, with Triangular Perforations in 
the sides, recently found at the Whinnyliggate, 
near Kirkcudbright,” by Frederick R. Coles, Corr. 
Mem. S.A. Scot.; and ‘* Notes on Two Bronze 
Chisels,” by Joseph Anderson, LL.D. There 
were also exhibited by the Kirkcudbright Museum 
Association a small cup-shaped urn, with triangular 
perforations, found at the Whinnyliggate, near Kirk- 
cudbright ; by J. Gillon Fergusson, of Isle, bronze 
chisel, found in a drain in Dumfriesshire ; by Dr. J. 
H. W. Laing, F.S.A.Scot., Dundee, bronze chisel, 
found in Sutherlandshire ; and by Miss Macdonald, 
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Brae-an-dune, Rothesay, beggar’s badge in lead, with 
representation of the old church of St. Clements, 
Rowdill, Harris. 

<2¢ Bay 


At the meeting of the RoyaAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, held in their new home, at 20, Hanover 
Square, on March 7, Mr. Emanuel Green exhibited 
and described a bailiffs mace from Marshfield, 
Gloucestershire. The mace, about 2 feet 6 inches in 
length, is of copper gilt, with the arms of Charles I. 
on the head and those of the lord of the manor on the 
base. The arches on the head are of later date, pro- 
bably added in the last century.—Mr. C. J. Davies 
read a monograph on the subject of what is tradition- 
ally regarded as the heart of King Henry II. of Eng- 
land. This relic was removed from the great abbey 
of Fontevrault shortly after its secularization, and 
deposited in the museum at Orleans. In 1857 it was 
handed over by the municipality to Bishop Gillis, the 
vicar apostolic of the eastern district of Scotland, for 
presentation to the English Government. Lord Pal- 
merston, the then Prime Minister, having declined to 
accept the heart, it was intrusted by Dr. Gillis to the 
care of St. Margaret’s Convent, Edinburgh, where it 
still remains. Mr. Davies, in the course of his paper, 
quoted a theory to the effect that the organ in question 
had not formed part of the body of Henry II. but 
of Henry III., and proceeded to adduce several argu- 
ments against this view.—Mr. W. H. St. John Ho 
communicated some notes on the Castle of the Peak, 
Derbyshire, in further illustration of a paper contained 
in an early volume of the Journal. 


af a) ag 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, March 7, 
Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., in the chair.—Mr. Earle 
Way described some remarkable finds which have 
recently been made at Southwark, near the site of the 
old Marshalsea Prison. On a former occasion the 
discovery of a great many piles on what was once 
marshy ground had been reported. More recently a 
great many flint implements of the neolithic period 
have been found, with evidences of manufacture on 
the spot, these being in a thin bed of sand below the 
later accumulated soil. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
spoke of the evidences, brought to light at various 
times in past years, of the discovery of piles, as if 
associated with lake dwellings, in various parts of 
Southwark.—Mr. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., exhibited a 
squeeze from a Roman altar at Schloss Fiirstenau, 
Hesse Darmstadt, dedicated to Dracia, by Vitales.— 
The Rev. J. Cane-Browne exhibited a silver Royalist 
badge, cast and partially engraved, which had been 
preserved by his family for several generations.—A 
paper was then read by the Chairman on some addi- 
tions to what is known relative to some of the great 
seals of England, and photographs of several examples 
were exhibited. It was shown that, although Ed- 
ward III. renounced for a time the title of King of 
France, nevertheless the fleurs-de-lys of France still 
appeared on the great seal. By inspection of a deed 
in the Augmentation Office the engraving of Queen 
Elizabeth’s second seal, used in 1587, is proved to be 
the work of Nic. Hilliard, and he was granted a lease 
of certain property for twenty-one years in considera- 
tion of his having done so. Some curious particulars 


were rendered with respect to the want of a great seal 
by Parliament during the Civil Wars, when the great 
seal of England was with the King. Charles II, 
when in considerable monetary difficulties, ordered 
the making of seals, and some unpublished documents 
were referred to. The existence of a hitherto un. 
known fourth seal of Charles II. was proved, there 
being minute roses in the field. It is used on and 
after 1673, but there seems to be no existing record 
why the previous seal was discarded for the insertion 
of the rose.—A second paper on Repton Church 
could not be read, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
2 ad} 

The annual meeting of the RoyaL Hisroricar 
SocieTy was held on February 15, Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, president, in the chair.—Lord Rosebery, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, and Professor Pelham were elected 
vice-presidents, and Professor Maitland, Mr. Hubert 
Hall, Professor Tout, Mr. C. W..C. Oman, and Mr, 
I. S. Leadam were elected members of the council.— 
The President delivered his annual address, choosing 
as his subject the importance of a study of the works 
of Tacitus for the purpose of estimating the continuity 
of historical phenomena, this being a pendant to the 
presidential address of 1893 on the lessons to be 
derived from the historical writings of Thucydides, 
In the course of his address the president referred to 
numerous passages in Tacitus which appeared appli- 
cable to the events and statesmanship of our own day. 
The remarkable sagacity of Tacitus and his inimitable 
sententiousness have also been responsible for some 
expressions that may be ranked as proverbs. After 
an eloquent review of the Roman historian’s-ideal of a 
great orator, Sir M. E. Grant Duff concluded by ex- 
pressing his conviction that a careful study of this 
author would undoubtedly repay the modern states- 
man and historian. 


The RovAL HisTorRIcaL SOCIETY met at their rooms 
in Hanover Square, on March 15, when Mr. Edgar 
Powell read a paper on ‘* Suffolk and the Villeins’ 
Insurrection.” 
a 

An evening meeting of the FoLK-LorE SociETy 
was held on February 21, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
the president (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the chair.—The 
Chairman exhibited a lucky-bone sent by Miss Rouse, 
of Cheltenham, upon which Mr. Jacobs offered some 
observations, and a nail with human hair attached, 
sent by Mr. F. Fawcett, with a note explaining the 
use to which it was put for exorcising spirits. —The 
Chairman read a letter addressed by the Rev. R. H. 
Clutterbuck, of Penton Mewsey Rectory, Andover, 
to Mr. Brabrook, detailing a case of witchcraft at 
Abbotts Anne in the Anton Valley, Hants. — The 
following books and pamphlets were laid upon the 
table, viz., Annuaire des Traditions Populatres, pre- 
sented by Le Société des Traditions Populaires ; the 
Victoria Quarterly Review for October, 1892, by Dr. 
Cargill ; and Words and Phrases of South-East Wor- 
cestershire, by J. Salisbury.—Professor E. Anichkov 
read a | sd entitled ‘‘ St. Nicholas and Artemis,” 
and a discussion followed, in which the president, 
Messrs. Nutt and Jacobs, and Drs. Blind and Gaster 
took part.—Dr. Gaster then read some ‘‘ Gipsy Fairy 
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Tales from Roumania,” and in the discussion which 
followed the president, Mr. Hartland, Mr. Nutt, Mr. 
Kirby, and Miss Lucy Garnet took part.—Papers on 
‘“‘ An East Anglian Harvest Custom,” by Mr. W. B. 
Gerish, and on ‘‘ The Dutch Romance of Gawain,” 
by Mr. W. P. Ker, were also read. 


~~ wy 5 


At the monthly meeting of the SocreTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on Feb- 
ruary 28, Mr. Horatio A. Adamson, a vice-president 
of the society being in the chair, Mr. Hodges exhibited 
a drawing of the so-called Fenwick salade in Hexham 
Abbey Church, and alluded to the fact that it was 
customary at one time to hang armour, after the death 
of knights, in the churches. There were, however, 
so few examples of this in our northern edifices that 
he had drawn the salade, and brought a copy of it to 
that meeting. The salade was the helmet, which 
followed the round form, and basinet or casquet about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. It was first 
introduced from Germany, and remained in use until 
the adoption of the style peculiar to the warriors of 
three centuries later. That particular salade was said 
to have belonged to Sir John Fenwick, who was killed 
on the field of Marston Moor in 1644. It had a hole 
in the crown upon the left side, and the skull, which 
was formerly preserved in the Manor House as that of 
the famous Sir John, had a hole in it which identically 
corresponded with that in the iron. It was not, how- 
ever, likely that a knight of such standing would go 
to battle with a nese about 150 years out of date, 
and the natural conclusion therefore was that, though 
the helmet belonged to the preserved skull, that skull 
did not belong to our northern soldier.—Mr. Blair 
(one of the secretaries) read ‘* Notes on a Forgotten 
Reference to Roman Mile Castles,” by Cadwallader 
J. Bates, M.A., for which thanks of members were 
voted.—Mr. Gibson, the castle attendant, placed on 
the table two handles of amphore which have been in 
the possession of the society for many years. They 
are supposed to have come from Risingham ; one 
bears the inscription PC LORICEI, and the other NNS, 
—The council reported that they had had the question 
of the desirability of printing the parish registers as a 
supplement to the monthly issue of the Proceedings, 
such supplement to consist of not more than four 
pages, and to be separately paged, this they recom- 
mended to the society. The recommendation of the 
council was unanimously adopted.—It was resolved to 
accept the generous offer of Rev. W. S. White, vicar 
of Esh, to place a transcript of the Esh register at the 
disposal of the society and to edit it when printed, and 
the thanks of members were voted to him.—Mr. J. P. 
Gibson then delivered his address on ‘‘ The Roman 
Military Organization and the Romans’ Daily Life in 
Northumberland.” The main points brought out were 
that the system of military discipline and procedure 
carried out by our first invaders was exactly the same 
as that adopted in our own army, while the Latin 
motto, ‘* Divide and govern,” as carried into execu- 
tion in Britain and elsewhere, was similar in nearly 
every respect to the plan of government used by the 
British in India. We had made no advance in mili- 
tary matters, and so far as sanitation was concerned, 
until within a century or two ago, we might be said 
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to have gone back. The lecture was illustrated by a 
large number of lantern views from the Trojan and 
Antonine Columns, which were much admired. 
%~6 2s 2 

The annual meeting of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY was held on March 1 in the library of Col- 
chester Castle.—In moving the adoption of the report 
of the council, the president expressed his and the 
council’s opinion of the great loss the society had sus- 
tained by the death of their late hon. sec., Mr. H. W. 
King, and also the hope that his successor, Mr. G. 
Beaumont, F.S.A., might be able to carry on the 
society’s work in the same successful manner.—The 
usual thanks of the meeting having been given to the 
council and officers for the preceding year, they were 
all unanimously re-elected.—The new hon. sec. read 
out a list of names of gentlemen to be proposed as 
members, and stated that at no meeting of. the society 
for years past had there been so many as thirty-two 
elected at one time.—After the formal business was 
over, Mr. Laver, F.S.A., read a short paper calling 
attention to the valuable legacy the society had re- 
ceived from the late Mr. King, in the forty-three 
volumes of manuscript notes of the history, arche- 
ology, architecture, and heraldry of the county.— 
Mr. J. C. Gould read a paper on the matters of 
interest to Essex antiquarians in Drayton’s Polyol- 
bion.—After luncheon the party went to examine the 
Roman Potters’ Kilns, north of the Lexden Road, 
discovered in 1877.—Mr. Laver gave a description of 
the various kinds of pottery found in the rubbish holes 
of these potteries, and showed that most of the kinds 
of unornamented pottery found in Colchester were 
probably made at these kilns. Also that many of the 
pieces of Samian found in the rubbish-holes had been 
used as models, and that the copies in black ware also 
found in the rubbish-holes were precisely like them, 
excepting that the stamp inside had only imitation 


letters. 
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At a meeting of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held at Beverley on February 11, a paper 
was read, as very briefly recorded in last month’s 
Antiquary, by Mr. A. Leach, F.S.A., on ‘The 
Strike at Beverley Minster in the Fourteenth Century.” 
It was a paper of first-class importance and merit, 
and we now give a short abstract. Disputes and 
violence were by no means uncommon among medieval 
clergy, and the inferior collegians of Beverley had 
anything but a peaceful example set them by their 
superiors, such, for example, as the conflicts, bodily 
and otherwise, which arose from the desire of prelates 
to carry their crosiers erect in each other’s dioceses, 
and to have this or that precedence on great occasions. 
The exact date of the origin of the clerical strike at 
Beverley Minster was not known, for the only records 
extant on the subject concern the very midst of the 
dispute. Oliver’s History in this case, as in many 
others, presents but a muddled medley of romance, 
quite wide of the truth. The dispute was between 
Neville, the Archbishop of York, on one side, and 
the Chapter of Beverley Minster on the other, and the 

int at issue was the disputed claim of the prelate to 
Be in residence at Beverley as a canon, and as such to 
take a share of the large emoluments incident to the 
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foundation. Another was the right of visitation. It 
was admitted that the archbishops had a stall and 
corrody there, but the chapter denied they had had 
a voice in the choir. The first documents in the 
matter were certain letters patent, issued in March, 
1381, by the Archbishop for, as he said, ‘‘ the re- 
moving of fear,” in which he denies that the canons 
and vicars need be in fear of coming and going ; and 
he orders his servants not to molest them. Sermons 
to the same effect were preached in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Beverley, and in York and Lincoln Cathe- 
drals. This measure, however, appears to have been 
a little late, for several of the prebendaries about the 
same time entered appeals at Westminster, setting out 
their rights as to sharing of the emoluments among 
the seven original canons, and one additional, without 
the intrusion of the Archbishop to assist in the divi- 
sion ; as to their employment of a summoner or 
beadle; and as to several other rights which they 
alleged were endangered. They complained of access 
to the Archbishop not being safe on account of the 
‘* fierceness of him and his.” Richard of Ravenser, 
one of the canons, in his appeal against the visitation 
of the Archbishop, specially complained of his per- 
sonal hatred and the danger of approaching him. In 
the margin of the record was written by way of address 
to Ravenser, ‘‘ You lie,” and ‘‘ Yet your servant came 
with this letter, and was asked to dinner, as would 
have been done to you, had you yourself come.” 
Notice of the appeal was given to the Archbishop, as, 
before the High Altar, he presented himself in readi- 
ness to make the proposed visitation. He was charged 
with compelling executors, most of whom were canons, 
to prove before him wills already proved before the 
Chapter, with forbidding the Chapter’s summoner to 
carry his staff, ‘‘or do anything,” and with heaping 
grievance on grievance. The Archbishop declared 
the appeal frivolous and vexatious, and proceeded to 
his visitation. His crier summoned the Chapter, to 
which appeared but the precentor, one of the bere- 
felarii, and a chantry chaplain. The vicars afterwards 
appeared, and declared they could not submit to the 
visitation for fear of their canons, and left the choir 
laughing. On following days two of the canons came 
in and several inferior officers, but the rest refused, 
saying that they had sworn allegiance to the Chapter, 
which prevented their swearing allegiance to the Arch- 
bishop. This is the highest point of the ‘‘strike.” 
The canons and vicars left the services of the church 
unperformed, many withdrawing altogether. Here 
again comes in the likeness to a strike as we know it. 
The Archbishop introduced ‘‘ blacklegs,” in some 
instances, to their discontent, laying on clerics from 
York in place of the ‘‘ malignant absentees.” These 
latter had not been idle. A Royal sergeant-at-arms 
appeared at Beverley, and summoned the Archbishop 
to London. He disregarded the mandate, and, ex- 
communicating Canons Ravenser and Wellingborough, 
ordered the Chapter to produce documents on which 
it relied as to the short length of residence of the 
respective canons. As the document produced was 
against him, he ordered that it be not put on the 
records. He defied the King’s writ, declined to re- 
ceive further evidence, gave the Chapter till May 11 
to show cause why he should not alter the constitu- 
tion, and enact an ordinance for compelling the canons 


to a longer residence. He caused a great company to 
appear in his livery, given them but for the purpose to 
prevent, by force, the Sergeant of the King from 
acting. Ravenser was deprived of his prebendary ; 
but Nicholas of Louth, at first a malcontent, but a 
time-server, submitted, and was restored. A number 
of the dispossessed Chapter took refuge at Lincoln, 
where for five years they lived at the expense of 
Ravenser. Thus the Archbishop would seem to have 
so far enjoyed a triumph over the strikers, though with 
much trouble to himself. In 1386, however, Ravenser 
died, and the desolate canons applied to the Crown 
for redress and restoration. Their case had been 
under consideration. The Archbishop was summoned 
to London, but would not go. He fled to Louvain ; 
the Pope translated him to St. Andrews, which would 
not admit him, and so, stranded and lost, he died at 
Louvain, a poor schoolmaster. Thus ended the strike 
at Beverley Minster. 

0 
The annual meeting of the Great Yarmouth branch of 
the NokFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
Society was held at the Town Hall, on February 26, 
when a satisfactory report was presented. The report 
concluded with the following paragraph: ‘‘The 
museum at the Tolhouse continues to attract a great 
amount of public interest, as has been evinced by the 
fact that during the year it has been visited by 2,907 
persons, paying the entrance fee, who have purchased 
1,000 copies (the entire issue) of the ‘ Guide,’ prepared 
by Mr. W. Carter, and issued by your committee for 
the use of visitors. In conclusion, your committee 
expresses its regret that the Town Council has hitherto 
been unable to furnish more suitable accommodation 
for museum purposes at the Tolhouse, an urgent want 
at the present time, which they hope may have atten- 
tion in the near future.”—Rev. W. Hudson read a 
paper of peculiar interest (to which we hope to refer 
on some future occasion) on ‘‘ The Abbot of St. Benet 
and his Tenants after the Peasant Revolt of 1381.”— 
Mr. F. Danby Palmer read a paper on ‘* The Church 
and Parish of Eccles.”—Short papers were also read 
by Rev. C. L. Wanstall on “ Sundials,” and by Dr. 
Bensley on ‘* The Grey Friars’ Monastery.” 

ay 

Mr. Harold Baker read a paper on ‘‘ Notes in the 
Avon Valley from Pershore to Tewkesbury” to the 
members of the Archzological Section of the Bir- 
MINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE on March I. 
The lecturer described the scenery on the Avon be- 
tween Pershore and Tewkesbury, and in an interesting 
manner sketched the histories of the old abbeys in 
those towns, and also of the ancient village churches 
en route. The lecture was illustrated by more than a 
hundred beautiful limelight views, principally of the 
exteriors and interiors of the abbeys and churches. 


25 
The WORCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is about 
to issue to members, as supplementary volumes during 
1894 and 1895, an index to Nash’s History of Worces- 
tershire. It will be prepared in two forms, one in 
folio, to range with Nash, and one in imperial octavo, 
to range with the ordinary publications of the society. 
It will be supplied to members only, and all copies 
remaining after distribution will be destroyed. Ap- 
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plications for membership should be made to Mr. S. 
Southall, Guildhall, Worcester. 

“4 Ss 
Tue OXFORD UNIVERSITY BRAss RUBBING SOCIETY 
held a meeting on January 30 in Mr. Trendell’s 
rooms at Worcester College. The following officers 
were elected for the term: Vice-president, J. Henson, 
Worcester; hon. treasurer, R. K. W. Owen, St. 
John’s; hon. secretary, S. L. Sarel, Keble ; also on 
the committee, P. Manning, Marcon’s Hall; H. M. 
Connacher, Corpus. The vice-president read a paper 
on the Felbrigg brasses, of which he exhibited 
rubbings, and the proceedings terminated with a good 
and well-sustained discussion. 

6 6 £42 
At a meeting of the SociETy OF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
oLocy, held on March 6, at 37, Great Russell Street, 
the Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A., read a paper called 
‘* More Glimpses of Babylonian Religion.” 

sg eo 
A meeting of the Society oF St. OSMUND was held 
at the Church House, Westminster, on March 5, when 
a paper by Mr. Edmund Bishop, entitled ‘‘ The Pro- 
cession and Ceremonies of Palm Sunday,” was read 
by Rev. Father Gasquet, the well-known historian. 


a a 
A meeting of the St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society was held at the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, 
on March 14, when a paper was read by the Rev. 
Canon Browne, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Order of Dignities 
in the Cathedral Chapters of France from Early Times 
to the Revolution.” 


6 as 
On February 16 Mr. T. T. Empsall, the president of 
the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SociEty, delivered before its general meeting the first 
portion of a paper entitled ‘‘ Lands and other Pro- 
perties in the Neighbourhood of Bradford that formerly 
belonged to Monastic or Kindred institutions.”—Mr. 
C. A. Federer, presided. After referring to the pos- 
sessions of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
were very numerous in the district, he stated that some 
six or eight abbeys, priories, and the like, held 
amongst them, at a moderate estimate, nearly two- 
thirds of the property on the south, east, and western 
side of Bradford, while the town itself had been 
singularly free from this kind of encumbrance, a cir- 
cumstance he considered attributable to the fact that 
the lord of the manor had appropriated it in very 
early times, almost exclusively to serf allotment. 
After a general relation of the apportionments owned 
by these institutions, he dealt in particular with the 
holding of the Abbot of Kirkstall, created by John of 
Gaunt, commonly called the ‘* Spurr” tenure, now 
situate within the borough boundary, giving some 
curious and interesting information respecting its 
transfer from the nominal purchaser to the real one, 
who was a member of the Listor family. Generally, 
however, the larger and choicer portions of the 
monastic possessions went into the hands of the 
monarch’s personal friends, or to such as had the re- 
quisite influence other ways. And thus among the 
most valuable lands in Airedale, belonging to the 
Abbot of Rievaulx, the Manor of Harden, together 
with other adjacent properties, were secured, for a 


nominal sum, by Walter Paslew, of Riddlesdon, 
brother of the last Abbot of Whalley, who was exe- 
cuted by Henry VIII. But these were not the only 
acquisitions of Paslew of the monastic plunder, the 
manor of Morley being another portion, the priory of 
St. Oswald, to which it originally belonged, with its 
immediate appurtenances, being given to Cardinal 
Wolsey. Altogether the paper was both interesting 
and instructive, and a very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Empsall for the production. 


~ 6 


The annual meeting of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND ARCH/AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held 
at the Old Town Hall Library, Leicester, under the 
presidency of the Rev. C. Henton Wood.—The report 
stated that-nine members had died, and nineteen new 
members were elected, during the past year. Only four 
papers were read during the year. A considerable 
number of pieces of Roman and other pottery had 
been exhibited. A record of the work done in con- 
nection with church-building and restoration is ap- 
pended to the report.—The old committee were re- 
elected, with the addition of the Revs. Canon Sanders 
and A. O. James. The statement of accounts showed 
a balance of £32 in hand. 
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At a meeting of the BELFAST NATURAL HIsTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SocIETY, held on March 6, Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald (president) in the chair, Mr. S. F. 
Milligan delivered an interesting address on the 
modes of living, culture, and social customs of the 
every-day life of the people in ancient Ireland. From 
this exceedingly able address we make the following 

uotation : ‘‘ During the peaceful period from the year 
too to the middle of the ninth century, Irishmen were 
unequalled in the art of illuminating manuscripts, 
whilst her learned men were quite advanced in all the 
essentials of a liberal education. They understood 
Latin, Greek, and even Hebrew, were thoroughly 
read in the sacred Scriptures, and it was probably 
from their love of Holy Writ that they spent all their 
artistic genius in illuminating its pages so profusely. 
They were well versed in mathematics and astronomy 
as then known, and some had advanced views on the 
latter science much ahead of their times. To the 
great schools of Armagh, Clonard, Durrow, Clon- 
macnois, Bangor, and Moville, flocked thousands of 
youths, many of noble birth, who came from Britain 
and Gaul, so celebrated were these ancient Irish seats 
of learning. The insular position of the country saved 
it for a long period from the dark cloud of ignorance 
that spread over the rest of Europe after the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, until the northern hordes ar- 
rived, who were quite as much at home on sea as on 
land. They ravaged the monasteries, carrying off 
the sacred vessels, manuscripts, and everything they 
could not take they destroyed. To forma correct idea 
of a Celtic monastery you should exclude from your 
minds everything you have read or seen of Gothic 
and Romanesque architecture, such as the ruins of 
monasteries like Adare, Quin, Holycross, Mellifont, 
nag or Greyabbey. These were all Anglo- 

orman, not Celtic. The Celtic monastery consisted 
of a collection of circular, wattled, or stone beehive 
huts, surrounded by a circular earthen rampart called 
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a rath, or a huge dry-built stone wall, 10 or 12 feet 
thick, called a cashel. Each brother had a separate 
little hut or cell, in which he studied and slept. The 
students constructed similar huts or booths, which 
assumed the form of a village. Those who were able 
paid for their food, and those who were not received 
their support from the people of the district. It was 
in schools like these that Columba, Columbarus, 
Gaulus, Colman, Adamnan, and others were educated, 
who became great missionaries and teachers, and 
preached the Gospel to various European nations. 
From the peculiar habits and traditions of the Irish 
race, architecture at that period had not attained that 
position to which it was entitled, and to which at a 
later period it reached. No doubt the round towers 
were erected about the end of the time we are re- 
ferring to, and for graceful proportions and excellent 
workmanship stand unequalled. It would seem that 
the men who built them were capable of doing work 
of a much more elaborate kind. In the eleventh 
century the Irish did direct their attention to the erec- 
tion of better churches, such as Cormac’s Chapel and 
Queen Dervorgille’s Church at Clonmacnois, both 
built by native workmen. They invented a peculiar 
style of stone-roofing, unique in its way, and almost 
indestructible.” 

The monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held on 
March 2 in Chetham College, Professor W. Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S., presiding.—Several objects of anti- 
quarian interest were exhibited.—Mr. Yates brought 
three medals commemorating her Majesty’s visit to 
Manchester in 1851. Mr. Yates also exhibited medals 
of John Dalton, ‘‘to commemorate the meeting of 
the British Association held in Manchester, and in 
honour of John Dalton, by the proprietors of Brad- 
shaw’s | eae June, 1842”; and a medal with a 
view of the old Royal Infirmary, Manchester, dated 
1796.—Mr. George B. L. Woodburne exhibited a 
Waterloo medal; also a MS. statutes of the Garter, 
supposed to have belonged to Cardinal Allen.—Mr. A. 
Nicholson, the engraving of a bronze urn found at 
Chester, and a portrait of Sir Piers Dutton, of Hatton, 
to whom Henry VII. confirmed the advocacy of the 
Chester minstrels:—Mr. Nathan Heywood exhibited 
a bronze medal struck in commemoration of the last 
visit of the British Archzeological Association to Man- 
chester. He also showed and made a short commu- 
nication on a Jewish shekel and _half-shekel.—Mr. 
Albert Nicholson said the committee appointed to 
make arrangements as to the mace and other insignia, 
which it was proposed to present to the Corporation 
of Manchester, had pont 9 first of all to Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A., the sculptor, and then to Mr. Walter 
Crane. Mr. Crane had furnished them with a design, 
which he had pleasure in putting before the meeting. 
The mace, sketched by Mr. Crane, a copy of which 
was exhibited to the meeting, was 4 feet long, and 
was intended to be silver-gilt. The design had been 
unanimously accepted by thecommittee. He regarded 
it-as an exceedingly fine work of art. The subscrip- 
tions received so far would not meet the expenditure 
proposed. He hoped members of the society would 
not only subscribe themselves, but get others to do so. 
—Mr. A. Taylor gave an interesting description of 








some curious markings on a rock surface at Kirkcud- 
bright, and exhibited photographs of the same.—Dis- 
cussion took place, in which the chairman and Dr, 
March took part.—Mr. Robert Langton read a short 
paper on the ‘‘ Old Bell at Bradshaw, near Bolton ”: 
“s eos twelve years since I went to Bradshaw with 
our late member and friend, James Scholes, of Bolton, 
and we together ascended the almost ruinous perpen- 
dicular tower, which is all that is left of the older 
church of St. Maxentius, and made a careful examina- 
tion of this curious pre-Reformation bell. We found 
it lying on the floor of an upper chamber of the tower. 
From the diameter at the mouth, 204 inches, I esti- 
mate the weight to be about 2 cwt. I then made the 
rubbing which I now produce, which, allowing for 
the almost inevitable bell-founder’s blunders, reads 
§ Ave Maria Gracia Plena,’ and not ‘ Ave Maria Gratia 
Appela,’ as stated in Mr. Axon’s Lancashire Glean- 
ings, p. 238. To give you some idea of how very 
common this particular inscription must have been on 
old bells of the church, I may state that of the 2,034 
church-bells of Lincolnshire described by North, 356 
are ancient, that is bells cast before A.D. 1600. Of 
these seventy-two are dedicated to or bear inscriptions 
relating to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of these 
again ten bear the inscription, ‘Ave Maria Gracia 
Plena.’ We found there was a sort of tradition that 
this bell was brought to Bradshaw Chapel at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries from some religious house 
in the adjoining county of Yorkshire. About the truth 
of that I can learn nothing, and although such tradi- 
tions abound in all parts of England, I should say in 
this particular case it is probable enough. The date 
of the bell may be the early part of the fifteenth or 
late in the fourteenth century. I can only judge of 
that by the character of the letters, the general contour 
of the bell, and the shape of the canons or ears by 
which the bell has been suspended. The Rev. R. K. 
Judson, M.A., the Vicar of Bradshaw (to whom I am 
indebted for some of these facts), tells me the bell is 
lying in just the same state of neglect as it was when 
I saw it, and that he has so far tried in vain to interest 
the vestry and parishioners sufficiently to induce them 
to bear the small expense of re-hanging and restoring 
to its proper use this interesting and little-appreciated 
piece of antiquity.” 
as OO 2 

DENSTONE COLLEGE NATURAL HISTORY AND AR- 
CHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—From the comprehensive 
programme of lectures and papers for the season which 
this flourishing school society - prepared, it is evident 
its scope is even larger than its title. Last term the 
most noticeable papers on local subjects were those 
on ‘* The Rebellion of ’45,” by R. M. Grier (who had 
culled many new and interesting facts from the lately- 
issued calendar of Fitzherbert MSS. at Tissington), 
and one on ‘‘The River Dore,” by another member 
of the school, E. A. G. Robertson. The first meet- 
ing of the present term was held on February 19, 
when Mr. F. Aidan Hibbert, M.A., vice-president, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Religious Movements which 
had taken place in the Neighbourhood,” seeking to 
estimate their value and results. The Rev. H. L. 
Rumsey, M.A., gave, on February 26, a most inter- 
esting lecture on ‘‘ The Oberammergau Passion Play,” 
and Mr. F. Darwin Swift, B.A., followed, at the next 
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meeting, with ‘‘The Albigensian Crusade.” On 
March 14 Mr. F. A. Hibbert spoke on ‘‘ English 
Miracle Plays,” and the president, Mr. A. A. Arm- 
strong, M.A., on March 20, gave a most exhaustive 
and instructive lecture on ‘‘ The Structure and Fittings 
of a Church,” noticing the development and significa- 
tion of these. The scientific section has been equally 
busy, but the nature of the papers lies somewhat out- 
side the scope of the Antiguary. All the lectures and 
papers have been illustrated by lantern-slides, and 
have attracted large and appreciative audiences. 





Reviews and mMotices 
of Mew Books. 


Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


Tue CoMPLETE WoRKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
By Professor Skeat, LL.D. Henry Frowde, 
Clarendon Press. Vol. I. Demy 8vo., pp. Ixiv., 
568. With portrait and facsimile from the 
Harleian MSS. Price 16s. 

At last we are within measurable distance of 
securing a great and reliable edition of the works of 
the father of English poetry. It goes without saying 
that the one man who is facéle princeps for such an 
undertaking is that well-known scholar, the Elkington 
and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon. The Oxford 
Press is much to be congratulated on having secured 
the services of this Cambridge scholar, and also upon 
the creditable manner in which they have begun the 
undertaking. The work is to be termed ‘‘ The Oxford 
Chaucer,” and is to be completed in six volumes, 
which are to be issued at short intervals during the 
present year. The price to subscribers who pay in 
advance is three guineas the set of six volumes, other- 
wise sixteen shillings each. We strongly urge our 
readers to send in their names at once. 

This first volume contains a general introduction ; 
a life of Chaucer; a list of Chaucer’s works; an 
introduction to the ‘*‘ Romaunt of the Rose” ; an intro- 
duction to the Minor Poems; the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose” ; the Minor Poems ; notes to the ‘‘ Romaunt of 
the Rose”; and notes to the Minor Poems. The 
special merit of this edition is that it presents an 
entirely new text, founded upon the best manuscripts 
and the earliest printed editions. It will also be the 
only modern edition which contains the whole of 
Chaucer’s works. ‘‘ The prose translation of Boethius 
is absolutely necessary for the student who wishes to 
trace the amount of Chaucer’s debt to the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, and even the TZreatise on the 
Astrolabe is of use for comparison, owing to the 
author’s fondness for the introduction of astronomical 
and astrological allusions.” 

The requirements of metre and grammar have been 
carefully considered throughout. Besides these, the 


phonology and spelling of every word have received 
particular attention. Whilst no attempt has been 
made to normalize the spelling, it is, nevertheless, 
fairly uniform throughout ; and, with the exception 
of reasonable and intelligible variations, is consistent 
with the highly phonetic system employed by the 
scribe of the valuable Ellesmere MS. of the Canter- 
bury Tales. The spelling is, in fact, a fair guide to 
the true old pronunciation of every word. As this 
result, so necessary for the student’s information, has 
never before been attempted, it may be said that the 
present edition is, practically, the first that adequately 
represents the sound of the author’s words in the ears 
of his contemporaries. 

Whilst spurious works, once attributed to Chaucer 
with more zeal than knowledge, have been carefully 
excluded, the reader will find here the whole genuine 
works of the author. ‘‘A Complaint to his Lady” 
and the ‘‘ Balade to Rosemounde ” appear among the 
Minor Poems, whilst the ‘‘ Balade on Newefangel- 
nesse” and the ‘‘ Complaint d’Amours” are given 
in an Appendix. 

The whole of the ‘*‘ Romaunt of the Rose” is given 
in a much amended text. The late discovery by Dr. 
Kaluza, that the first 1,705 lines may safely be attri- 
buted to Chaucer, gives a particular interest to the 
poem. Of this portion, the original French text is 
printed in full, for comparison. Professor Skeat 
states that the attempt to construct a reasonably good 
text of the ‘‘ Romaunt” has involved great labour ; 
all previous texts abound with corruptions, many of 
which have now for the first time nm amended, 
partly by help of diligent collation of the two 
authorities, and partly by help of the French original. 

The notes are excellent and comprehensive. For 
the most part they attain to the happy mean between 
bold brevity and tedious prolixity. As a fair example 
of Professor Skeat’s method of illustrating the text, 
we give the notes to some ten lines of the ‘* Parlement 
of Foules ” : 

** 323, Foules of ravyne, birds of prey. Chaucer’s 
division of birds into birds of prey, birds that eat 
worms and insects, water-fowl, and birds that eat 
seeds, can hardly be his own. In Vincent of Beauvais, 
lib. xvi. c. 14, Aristotle is cited as to the food of 
birds :—‘ queedam comedunt carnem, quedam grana, 
queedam utrumque; . . . quedam vero comedunt 
vermes, vt passer. . . . Vivunt et ex fructu quedam 
aues, vt palumbi, et turtures. Quzedam viuunt in 
ripis aguarum lacuum, et cibantur ex eis.’ 

*€ 330, Royal ; because he is often called the king 
of birds, as in Dunbar’s Thrissill and Rois, st. 18. 
Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. Nat., lib. xvi. c 32, quotes 
from Iorath (séc) :—‘* Aquila est auis magna regaizs.’ 
And Philip de Thaun, Bestiary, 991 (in Wright’s Pop. 
Treatises, p. 109), says :—‘ Egle est rei de oisel. . . . 
En Latine raisun c/erveant le apellum, Ke le solail 
verat quant il plus cler serat.’ 

‘* 331. See the last note, where we learn that the 
eagle is called in Latin ‘clear-seeing,’ because ‘he 
will look at the sun when it will be brightest.’ This 
is explained at once by the remarkable etymology 
given by Isidore (cited by Vincent, as above), viz. :— 
* Aqu-ila ab ac-umine oculorum vocata est.’ 

‘¢ 332. Pliny, Nat. Hist., bk. x. c. 3, enumerates 
six kinds of eagles, which Chaucer leaves us to find 
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out; viz. Melzenaetos, Pygargus, Morphnos, which 
Homer (Il. xxiv. 316) calls perknos, Percnopterus, 
Gnesios (the true or royal eagle), and Halizetos 
(osprey). This explains the allusion in 1. 333.” 

The life of Geoffrey Chaucer, which occupies some 
sixty pages of the introduction, is certainly the best 
summary of all that is really known of the poet’s 
career which las yet appeared. The footnotes supply 
references for almost every assertion in the text. In 
one particular, however, Professor Skeat has not done 
justice (unintentionally, we are sure) to the patient 
labours of two able antiquaries, whose apparently dry 
ploddings amid early records not infrequently give the 
clues of which others avail themselves. At the close 
of 1892, Messrs. Hardy and Page brought out the 
first volume of London and Middlesex Fines, from 
Richard I. to Richard III. Several additional facts 
relative to the Chaucer family were brought out by 
them in this volume. Professor Skeat does boldly 
refer to some of these matters, but gives as reference 
the Atheneum newspaper, to which journal a cor- 
respondent wrote after Messrs. Hardy and Page’s 
volume was issued. Apparently the Professor has 
never seen this book on the Middlesex Fines, and has 
clearly not had copies of the Chaucer references 
before him. A fine of the year 1307 shows that 
Robert le Chaucer (Geoffrey’s grandfather) and Mary 
his wife sold ten acres of land in Edmonston to 
Ralph le Clerk for 100s. Up to the issue of Messrs. 
Hardy and Page’s volume, students of Chaucer knew 
that the poet’s father and Agnes his second wife were 
living in 1363, but two fines nearer the end of the 
reign of Edward II. were discovered, proving that 
they were living in the years 1364 and 1366, when 
Chaucer was approaching middle age. By the first 
of these covenants, we find that John de Stodaye, 
citizen and vintner of London (a well-known vintner 
from Norfolk), bought land in Stepney of John and 
Agnes Chaucer. Two years later this Norfolk vintner 
bought twenty-four shops and two gardens from the 
Chaucers in the same parish. There are also two 
references to the same family in the next century, 
namely, in 1412 and 1435, when Thomas Chaucer 
and others were concerned in the conveyance of land 
in the counties of Middlesex and Buckingham. 

We shall hope to continue to draw attention to this 
grandly begun work as the other volumes appear. 


2 8 
VIAGGIO ARCHEOLOGICO SULLA VIA SALARIA NEL 
CIRCONDARIO DI CITTADUCALE, CON APPENDICE 
SULLE ANTICHITA DEI DINTORNI E TAVOLA 
TOPOGRAFICA. By Niccold Persichetti, Mar- 
quis de Collebuccold. Roma: Loescher. Pp. 
212, 8vo. 

It has been well observed by the late Mr. Freeman 
that in the life of cities nothing preserves like early 
overthrow ; nothing destroys like continuous life. 
The Roman colonia at York, the fortress at Chester, 
the trading centre at London, are almost wholly lost 
to us. We cannot reconstruct their ground-plan ; we 
can barely reconstruct the outlines of their walls, so 
close and intense has been the later life above them. 
Silchester was a far less important place, but it has 
never been dwelt in since the Saxons burnt it, and 
we are likely, to-day, to be able to trace the walls of 





every room in every house in it. And what Mr. 
Freeman said of towns is no less true of countries, 
We know a great deal of Greece and Italy, but we 
know extremely little of their prehistoric inhabitants. 
The ages before history and literature are not, indeed, 
wholly a blank to us in these two countries, but 
they are full of confused and broken lights. Some 
things we do know. Helbig has explored the lake 
dwellings of the North Italian plains ; Mr. Evans has 
more recently lighted on strange finds in Liguria; 
Etruscan art has full and definite relations with Greece 
and the East. But for the rest we are left to vague 
indications here and there, and such an one is the 
road of which a portion is described in the book 
before us. It is not famous among the Roman roads. 
A man might easily be a good scholar, and know 
nothing of its course. It runs, indeed, across Italy 
from sea to sea, leaving Rome by the Colline Gate, 
passing a little way up the Tiber Valley, then striking 
across the higher ground to Reate, and finally mount- 
ing one river valley, and descending another to the 
Adriatic coast in the centre of Picenum. Such a road 
might well have been important, and an enthusiastic 
Italian scholar has described it as the route over 
which passed all the ethnic migrations, all the traders’ 
caravans, all the armies, which contributed to the 
history of Italy from the days of the aborigines until 
the days of the Middle Age. But this is a dream, 
though it be an eloquent dream. Italy looks west ; 
its harbours and its fertile ground lie on its western 
shore, and the road that debouches on the Picentine 
coast leads nowhere. The real significance of the Via 
Salaria may be found elsewhere ; you can see it in 
its name. Alone of all the great Italian roads, it is 
called after neither man nor place ; it is the ‘‘ Salt 
road,” the track by which salt from the lagoons of 
Ostia was brought into inner Italy in those early days 
when salt held a primary place in commerce. How 
old it is we cannot guess. It must be older than 
Rome, for its true end is not the Colline Gate, but 
the salt pools at the coast. It may be far older, for 
it recalls a civilization like that which prevailed in 
Central Europe, when the rock salt of Hallstatt drew 
that prehistoric population which has left its strange 
graves above the little lake. But of all this we can 
romance easily enough ; we cannot really speak with 
certainty. As we know the Via Salaria, it is simply 
the mountain road that led from Rome through the 
Sabine land to Picenum, and it is as such that the 
Marquis de Collebuccolé has tried to describe a portion 
of it. The book was originally written as a series of 
reports to the Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
does so much in Italy for the study of antiquity. 
These reports have been worked up and adapted and 
expanded, so as to form an excellent monograph, 
illustrated by maps and pictures, of the piece of road 
studied. This portion lies in the interior of Italy, 
between Reate and a little place called Tufo, and is 
perhaps the most hilly part of the route, and some 
of the illustrations show admirably the engineering 
labours which made the mountains passable. Besides 
this sketch, our author has added notes on the 
antiquities and roads of the neighbouring districts, 
and has discussed a good many detailed points of 
epigraphy and archzeology, into which it would here 
be idle to enter. He has given also thé texts of the 
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inscriptions found near the road, and has in some 
cases been able to increase the collections of the 
corpus. On the whole, we have a valuable and 
attractive monograph, which works out in detail much 
useful matter, and gives a good idea of a Roman road 
in the high land of Italy. It is a book with which 
the accomplished author, who is not now making by 
any means his first literary success, may well be 
satisfied. - 


&¢ & 


CuuRCH FoLk-Lore. By Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A. 
Griffith Farran and Co., 8vo., pp. xviii, 334. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

It is necessary to give two preliminary warnings 
with regard to this book. Firstly, it is not a record 
of early Church-lore, being confined to post-Reforma- 
tion usages in the English Church, now mostly 
obsolete; secondly, we have to remember right 
through its pages the necessary note struck by the 
compiler in the opening sentence of his preface. ‘‘ At 
the outset I must ask those who are good enough to 
read this book to understand distinctly that its contents 
are merely intended for the amusement, and perhaps 
for the information, of the ordinary public, and that 
they are in no sense addressed to scientific antiquaries.” 
This book is certainly not one that will particularly 
please the skilled ecclesiologist, or one at all well 
versed in old customs and their origins, though even 
the true antiquary may learn somewhat from its 
pages; but it will doubtless prove attractive, and 
perchance surprising, to the ordinary literary public 
into whose hands it may fall. The facts are pleasantly 
and amusingly grouped together, whilst even the 
practised reader in such subjects, or the diligent 
student of churchwarden records, will find occasionally 
some new incidents or fresh illustrations of old 
ones. 

The first chapter deals with the Church Fabric, 
most of which is rather hackneyed material, such as 
sketchy accounts of St. Paul’s Walk, Boy Bishops, 
and the like. Mr. Vaux evidently does not study 
his Arch@ologia, or he would know from what Mr. 
Hardy has put on record that pews are far older than 
he supposes. Nor, if he made the least local inquiry, 
would he give the apocryphal inscription on the 
Beverley frith stool. Consulate, the extracts and 
letters about ‘‘ clipping the church” and ‘‘ flapping 
the church” are well worth giving. 

The next chapter is chiefly concerned with the 
Daily Services. Many more instances could be given 
of the practice of the separation of sexes. In 
Derbyshire it prevails, or used quite recently to 
prevail, in many of the retired Methodist chapels. 
As to bowing to the altar, a variety of cathedral 
church visitations of last century might have been 
quoted to show its general use in our more important 
churches. It is very strange that a travelled clergy- 
man like Mr. Vaux, and one with so large a circle of 
acquaintance, should apparently know so little of 
present usages. He apparently thinks that the bowing 
to the altar is discontinued at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as well as the communicants remaining in their seats 
whilst the ministers brought round the elements, He 
tells us that up to 1856 this latter custom was in use. 


The truth is, it still prevails, as every Oxford man 
knows ; the writer of this notice thus communicated 
at Christ Church in 1893. But Mr. Vaux is a 
Cambridge man—yes, and, strange to say, at his 
own college of Trinity the like custom still prevails ! 

The Baptismal and Churching Customs noted are 
not many or remarkable, but those pertaining to 
marriages and funerals are numerous. The custom 
of the parish clerk saying out loud, in the name of 
the congregation, after the publication of banns, 
‘*God speed them well,” was a pretty one, and almost 
worthy of being revived. The custom of using 
napkins or towels passed through the handles of the 
coffin to give a better hold for the bearers is not at 
all exceptional or obsolete or strange, as Mr. Vaux 
seems to imagine it to be. It is in general use in 
many parts of the country districts of the North and 
East Riding, as well asin other counties. The writer 
of this notice knows personally of its continued—nay, 
invariable--use in at least a score of parishes. 

Other chapters deal with Penance, the Clergy, 
Lay Church Officials, Church Furniture, Holy Days 
and Seasons, Church Music, Holy Wells, Survivals 
of Heathen Customs, and Popular Superstitions. 
With a single extract we must conclude. Perhaps if 
we had known less about the subject this volume 
would have pleased us more. We certainly expect 
that it will please many, but the lapses are somewhat 
frequent, and the occasional display of lack of know- 
ledge almost startling. 

‘* There was a curious custom observed on Palm 
Sunday at Sellack Church, Herefordshire, within the 
last hundred years. On that day one of the church- 
wardens came round and presented to the clergyman 
first, and then to each member of the congregation in 
his seat, asmall bun, and his son followed immediately 
after him with a horn of cider for each person. At 
the presentation of each the words ‘ Peace and good 
neighbourhood’ were said, and the bun and cider 
were then consumed by each person before leaving 


the church.” 
& Ss 


‘Tue Poet oF Ports”: THE LOVE-VERSE FROM 
THE MINoR Poems OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
Edited by Alexander B. Grosart. Ziléot Stock. 
Pp. ix, 228. With portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

It is pleasant to handle another of these charming 
little volumes, so daintily clothed in fleur-de-lis- 
besprinkled green, which Mr. Elliot Stock terms 
‘*The Elizabethan Library.” The last issue was 
excerpts from Lord Bacon, and now we have a most 
happy selection from the great poet of the Elizabethan 
age. Dr. Grosart is emphatically the editor of 
Spenser ; his complete works in ten volumes form a 
monumental undertaking ; there is no living critic of 
poetry in whose hands such a selection could be more 
wisely placed. Dr. Grosart in selecting one repre- 
sentative portion of Spenser’s poetry most wisely 
chose the love-verse, partly because it is easily 
separable from the vast remainder, and partly because 
it shows the poet ‘“‘at his highest and finest and 
most distinctive in almost every characteristic of his 
genius.” 

The little volume opens with selections from ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Calendar,” Spenser’s earliest work, where- 
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in he originated the happy idea of adapting a pastoral 
to each month of the year. To this follow three out 
of the four ‘*‘ Hymns of Love and Beauty,” so graci- 
ously dedicated to the Countess of Cumberland and 
the Countess of Warwick. ‘‘An Hymn in Honour 
of Beauty ” is full of a fragrant high-toned sweetness, 
and of a clear perception of the thoroughness and 
nature of true love. The beautiful passage dwelling 
on the appreciation of inward beauty so keenly 
detected by the eyes of love has never appealed to us 
so much as when printed in this graceful little edition. 
This is to be no criticism of Spenser’s poems, nor an 
essay on his capacity and varied charms, or a whole 
number of the tiguary would by no means suffice ; 
but we cannot resist quoting just a stanza that follows 
shortly after the well-known passage beginning : 


* But they which love indeed, look otherwise, 
With pure regard and spotless true intent. 


* * * * * 


For lover’s eyes more sharply sighted be 
Than other men’s, and in dear Love’s delight 
See more than any other eyes can see 
Through mutual receipt of beamés bright, 
Which carry privy message to the sprite, 

And to their eyes that inmost fair display, 

As plain a light discovers dawning day.” 


Most appropriately is there included, as a sequel to 
the hymns of love and beauty, that noble conception, 
** An Hymn of Heavenly Love.” 

The ‘‘ Amoretti,” or series of eighty-nine love- 
sonnets, first published in 1595, come next in order. 
Those few of inferior merit Dr. Grosart considers to 
have been prompted earlier in his life by ‘‘ Rosa- 
linde,” and not by Elizabeth Boyle, his wife. To 
our mind some of these sonnets are the purest and 
finest things of their kind that poets have ever done. 
‘*The glorious image of the Maker’s beauty ” (1xi.), 
‘© One day I wrote her name upon the strand ” (Ixxv.), 
or “Lacking my Love, I go from place to place” 
(Ixxviii.), have rarely, if ever, been surpassed. The 
pure religious basis of Spenser’s love gleams out from 
time to time : 


‘So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought, 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught.” 


The wondrous ‘‘Epithalamium” on his own mar- 
riage, written probably in 1594, is given in full. 
Hallam’s brief description of it is incomparable: ‘‘ It 
is a strain redolent of a bridegroom’s joy and of a 

et’s fancy. The English language seems to expand 
itself with a copiousness unknown before, while he 
pours forth the varied imagery of this splendid little 

m. I do not know any other nuptial song, ancient 
or modern, of equal beauty. It is an intoxication of 
ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure.” Dr. Grosart has 
added exceedingly to its interest by the discovery that 
Elizabeth, the poet’s wife, was Elizabeth Boyle, kins- 
woman of the ‘‘ Great Earl” of Cork. 

This dear little volume, which has wholly won our 
heart, concludes with the ‘‘ Prothalamide,” and the 
impassioned close of ‘Colin Clout’s come Home 
again.” 


TENNYSON AND HIS PRE RAPHAELITE ILLUsTRa- 
ToRS. By George Somes Layard. Ziliot Stock, 
8vo., pp. viii, 68. Six plates and three text 
illustrations, 

Mr. Elliot Stock has put a rare amount of taste 
into the cover of this book, and we like that part the 
best. The text of this treatise is another book; 
indeed, its secondary title is ‘* A Book about a Book.” 
The book that Mr. Layard affects to describe is 
Moxon's illustrated edition of Tennyson’s poems, 
He has, however, nothing very original to tell us, 
and what he does tell he sometimes tells in an un- 
pleasant style. One apparent object is to exalt 
Holman Hunt, and to belittle Rossetti; but it is an 
idle effort, for the order in which these names will 
go down to fame will be undoubtedly reversed, and 
with a fairly long interval, too, between them. The 
pictures come out badly; they are much better in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s recent edition of Tennyson. We 
cannot understand why they are given again here 
after so poor a fashion. 

The book has, however, some value, and will 
assuredly be eagerly gathered in by all collectors of 
Tennysoniana, or the works that bear on the Pre- 
Raphaelite school. Some stories, told most colloquially, 
are new to us. ‘‘ ‘My dear Hunt,’ said Tennyson, 
when he first saw this illustration (the lady of Shalott), 
‘I never said that the young woman’s hair was flying 
all over the shop.’ (We much doubt if this bit of 
slang was in use thirty years ago.) ‘No,’ said Hunt, 
‘but you never said it wasn’t ;’ and after a little the 
poet came to be wholly reconciled to it.” 

‘* Not so easily did he allow himself to be pacified, 
however, when he saw the long flight of steps which 
King Cophetua descends to meet and greet the Beggar 
Maid. ‘I never said,’ he complained, ‘that there 
were a lot of steps; I only meant one or two.’ 
‘ But,’ said Hunt, ‘the old ballad says there was a 
flight of them.’ ‘I dare say it does,’ remonstrated 
Tennyson, ‘but I never said I got it from the old 
ballad.’ ‘Well, but,’ retorted Hunt, ‘the flight of 
steps doesn’t contradict your account. You merely 
say : 

‘In robe and crown the king steps down.’ 


But Tennyson would not be appeased, and kept on 
declaring that he never meant more than two steps at 
the outside.” 

&®# & 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER Henry IV., Vol. IL, 
1405-1406. By James Hamilton Wylie, M.A. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Crown 8vo. Pp. liv, 
490. Price 15s, 

It is now more than nine years ago since Mr. Wylie 
published his first volume of this history, and it was 
then his intention to limit the work to two volumes. 
Material has, however, increased, and he now hopes 
to complete his undertaking in three volumes, the last 
of which is to be issued in 1895. We are glad to give 
a hearty welcome to this volume. The style is clear 
and vigorous, and the careful industry of the writer 
most manifest. Close students of history will be par- 
ticularly grateful to Mr. Wylie for his ample and 
continuous foot references to a great array of authorities 
for almost every sentence that he pens. We are not 
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always in accord with the occasional deductions that 
he draws from a few facts, and we by no means 
appreciate the occasional cynicism of tone in dealing 
with the religion of the day; but every page con- 
vinces us of the honesty of Mr. Wylie’s methods of 
culling history, and of the ability shown in assimilating 
a vast store of widely gleaned knowledge. 

To Yorkshire folk this volume will prove specially 
attractive; never has the curious, involved, and 
pathetic tale of Archbishop Scrope and his treacherous 
end been so well or so clearly told. The only fault 
we have here to find with Mr. Wylie, in this respect, 
is that he has apparently neglected to study the Lich- 
field Episcopal Act Books and other muniments for the 
twelve years that the Archbishop held that see. We 
are much mistaken if he would not have then been 
able to materially enlarge the scrappy and rather 
contemptuous reference that he makes to that part of 
Scrope’s history. The miserable and disgraceful way 
in which Henry IV. behaved when quartered at 
Bishopsthorpe, and the failure of Archbishop Arundel, 
so easily beguiled by the royalties, to save his brother 
primate’s life, are well told. Particularly interesting, 
too, is the subsequent chapter, entitled ‘‘ Saint Richard 
Scrope,” wherein is related the popular estimation in 
which the murdered Archbishop was held after his 
death, and the way in which miracles and offerings 
multiplied around his tomb. We had marked several 

ages for citation in connection with this story, but 
find that we have only space for a long passage wherein 
the able way in which the minster authorities directed 
the stream of offerings to the repair of the fabric is 
described, together with a large number of other 
little known facts in connection with Scrope’s memory, 
are set forth after an interesting fashion : 

‘*On June 3, 1406, it was considered safe to relax 
the state of siege in York, and to restore to the citizens 
their forfeited liberties. They at once proceeded to 
elect their two sheriffs, and certified the names to the 
King, according to their old chartered rights, on 
June 23, 1406. After this, all who would might make 
offerings to ‘ Bishop Scrope’ without let or question. 
The central tower of the minster, with its nine bells, 
had fallen suddenly with a crash in the previous 
November, owing to insufficient care in wuhieg out 
the alterations. No one had been killed, but great 
damage had been done to the ‘new work.’ Two 
years later, William Colchester, the most skilled 
mason in England, was sent for to superintend the 
rebuilding of the tower, and stonecutters and work- 
men were brought from all parts of the country to 
repair the ruin. The work was certainly not com- 
pleted within the next three years, and money was 
more needed than ever. Accordingly, the minster 
authorities wisely turned the tide of fanaticism to 
pone effect, and directed that all offerings at 

crope’s grave should be used for the repair of the 
fourth column supporting the new tower, one of their 
own clergy being appointed keeper of the tomb to 
prevent pilfering by devotees and pilgrims. In 1415, 
ye yield was £73 8s., and in 1419 it amounted to 

150. 

‘* No shrine was ever made for Scrope’s remains ; 
no formal translation, beatification, canonization, or 
other official recognition was ever allowed him by 
the Church ; yet he was shrined as a saint in the 


hearts of many who bore no love to King Henry and 

his house. These reverently spoke of him as the 

‘Blessed’ Richard Scrope; they cherished relics of 

him with pious care, or styled him outright ‘Saint 

Richard Scrope,’ in defiance of the legal technicalities 

of a lukewarm hierarchy. As early as 1409, it was 

thought a special privilege to be buried near the 
martyr’s grave. In 1413, a bell-tower took fire near 

York, and was partly burnt down. When nothing 

could be done to save the building, someone in the 

crowd of bystanders put up a vow to ‘ Saint Richard,’ 
the fire abated, and the half-burnt stump remained to 
record the efficacy of the intervention of the sainted 
dead. In one of the minster windows, which must be 
earlier than 1418, there is a figure of the eg RN 
and below it his nephew kneels, with the legend: 

‘Good Shepherd Richard, have mercy on Stephen 

thy servant!’ A century ago there was extant in 

manuscript a missal, certainly written before 1445, 

containing a prayer to Sir Richard Scrope, the ‘ glory 

of York’ and the ‘ martyr of Christ,’ with a picture 
of a suppliant praying for his intercession.” 
¢ & 

St. THomas’s Priory; oR, THE Story oF St. 
AUSTIN’s, STAFFORD. By Joseph Gillon. Burns 
and Oates. Fcap. 8vo. Pp. vili, 175. Price 5s. 

Messrs, Burns and Oates have done their share of 

this book excellently, for the type, paper, and binding 
are all remarkably good. But otherwise the book is 
disappointing. With such a title, an antiquary might 
expect a treat, but positively a brief paragraph of three 
lines is all that is told us of the ancient Austin Priory 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Stafford: ‘* Though the 
Priory has been demolished and a farmhouse occupies 
its site, there are yet remains sufficient to interest and 
repay an antiquary’s visit.” The book really is an 
outline history of the Roman Catholic priests who 
have served this Staffordshire mission since the Refor- 
mation, a great deal of detail being given of those of 
modern days and very little about those of earlier 
times. The volume will, of course, have an interest for 
Roman Catholics of the district, but otherwise neither 
English Catholics nor Roman Catholics of education 
will care to possess it. We are well versed in recusant 
literature, and can find nothing in the earlier pages 
showing original search. F lee painstaking Records 
of the English Province, and the late Father Morris’s 
charmingly written volumes, apparently supply all the 
grist. The book, too, is written in a hotly polemical 
tone. Queen Elizabeth is gradually assuming a far 
truer and much lower position in history than was at 
one time assigned to her, and no <n ie better 
than ourselves the shameful and shameless conduct of 
her Privy Council, and especially of Burleigh, in the 
treatment of the recusants ; but it is really somewhat 
too strong to style her ‘‘ the modern Jezebel”! 


& 
The REGISTERS OF THE PARISHES OF HOoLy 
TRINITY AND ST. MARTIN-CUM-GREGORY, YORK, 
dating respectively from 1586 and 1539, are being 


printed. Parts I. of both registers, comprising twenty- . 


four pages, and covering a period of about forty years, 
are now ready, price Is. 6d. each. The remaining 

rts—about eight in number in each case—will be 
issued at as short intervals as possible, providing a 
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sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 
Judging from the opening parts the work is well done, 
and we are glad to commend it. The issue is limited 
to one hundred and twenty copies. They can be 
obtained from the Rev. W. H. F. Bateman, rector of 
Holy Trinity, York, and the Rev. Edward Bulmer, 
rector of St. Martin-cum-Gregory, York. 


& & 


Among Books RECEIVED, reviews of which will, we 
hope, be given in our next issue, may be mentioned 
Mr. Gotch’s two grand volumes on 7he Architecture 
of the Renaissance, Llantwit Major, History of 
Popular English Music, Medieval Music, Lambourn 
Church, An Old Kirk Chronicle, Middlesex Feet of 
Fines, Garnier’s History of the Landed Interest, 
West Irish Folk- Tales, Selected Letters of Mendelssohn, 
and Father Gasquet’s most interesting work on Zhe 
Great Pestilence. 
e SF & 


Among the SMALLER Books, PAMPHLETS, and 
MAGAZINES that lie in unusual number upon our 
table may be mentioned: Zhe Book Plate Annual 
and Armorial Year Book(A. and C. Black), price 
2s. 6d. ; No. 19 of the Class Lists of the Nottingham 
Free Library, on Archeology and Antiquities, com- 
piled by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, 14d.; Votes on the 
Word Sidh, by David Macritchie, a reprint from the 
proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland ; Southward Ho, a new Sussex monthly 
(J. W. Moore, Chichester), 4d.; Zhe Monist, a 
quarterly magazine, 2s. 6d. (The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago); Zhe Fall of Troy, and Other 
Poems, by Rev. F. W. Kingston (Arlidge and Sons, 
Northampton) ; Zhe Milnes of Banff and Neighbour- 
hood (Banffshire Journal Office) ; and The Influence 
of the Moorlands on Charlotte and Emily Bronté,a 
charming little paper by Mr. Butler Wood (Bradford 
Argus). 

The current issues of Minerva, Journal des Artistes, 
American Antiquarian, Western Antiquary, East 
Anglian, and Notes and Queries for Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire, and for Gloucestershire have been 
received, 


The Builder is as attractive as usual; the archxo- 
logist who knows not this paper, and who fancies that 
it is only meant for the technical architect or contrac- 
tor, loses something of value and interest almost 
every week. The Scotch cathedral treated of by 
oo and pen in the number for March 3 is that of 

lgin. 

Magazines and pamphlets unsuited for antiquarian 
purposes are but rarely in any way noticed here, for 
lack of space ; and we certainly altogether decline to 
say a syllable in favour of either of two monthly 
magazines which continue to reach us, both of which, 
in a most unworthy way, appeal to clergymen and 
‘* Christian workers” to tout privately for subscribers. 
We are sorry to see that one of these is edited by a 
Canon Residentiary of the Church of England. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“‘ Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” ¢f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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